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Aber themed Ss PLATYSCOPIC LENS. 
A NEW ACHROMATIC COMBINATION, 


, COMBINING THE DEFINITION OF A MICROSCOPE 
WITH THE PORTABILITY OF A POCKET LENS, 


‘Tf you carry -a emall Platyseopie Pockét Lens (which 
y every observer of Nature orght to do).—GRANT ALLEN in 
? i Knowledge. ; 

The Platyscopic Lens is invaluable to botanists, minera- 
lagists, or entomologists, as it focuses about three times as 
far from the object.as the Coddington Lenses, .This allows 

Engraved Real Size. opaque objects to be examined easily. 
The Platyscopic Lens is made of four degrees of power, magnifying respectively 10, 15, 20, and_30 diameters ; 
the lowest power, having the largest field, is the best adapted for gen¢ ral se, 
The Lenses are set in Ebonite Cells, and mounted in Tortoiseshel] Frames, 
Price of (ie Platyscopic Lens, movinted in Tortoiseshell, magnifuing either 10, 15, 20, or 30. diameters, 18s. 6d. each power. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION SENT FREE, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Dorit Cough 1- “use |S BEAUTIFULLY ENAMELLED . a 


They at once-check the Cough 


aud remove the cause, 


The Unrivalled peace ral BLIND 


See ie eee FIXES IN HALF THE SPACE OF A WOOD BLIND 
HODKINSON & C° L” sikMiNGHaM 

















Punctually on 25th of each Month. Price SIXPENCE. 


SGIENCE-GOSSEP. 


NEW SERIES. 
NEW EDITORS. NEW CONTRIBUTORS. 


All communications and Subscriptions (5s. per.annum, from any date, including 
postage) to Jonn T. Carrineton, 1 Northumberland Avenue, London. 
Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL &-CO., London. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—Is. 13d. per box, 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S com- 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 


plete CATALOGUES will be sent. free upon Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half acentury. 

; . . } Can be worm with tightest boot. Prepared orly by 

application.—214 Piecadilly, London, W. } Mr. swrrn,M.P.S.,280 Walworth Road, London. Ofall 
Chemists, and at 2 Winsley Street, and 7.Cheapside. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable. Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 


Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and all 
Skin Diseases. 








Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
N.B,—Advice Gratis, af the above address, daily, between the hours of 1L and 4, or by letter. 
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Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., oat later than the 18th of ‘the Month, 








GRAND CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) DOUBLE NUMBER 


THE STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY E. HATZFELD. 
Will contain Twenty Songs and Pieces, including New Christmas Music, Waltzes, Polkas, 
Lancers, 5'c., by the most Eminent and@ Popular Composers of the day. As there will be an 
enormous demand for this Number, which will comprise 


TWO GUINEAS’ WORTH OF MUSIC FOR ONE SHILLING, 
All lovers of Good Music are advised to give THEIR ORDERS TO THEIR BOOKSELLERS AS 
EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 

THE CONTENTS ARE GIVEN BELOW. 


MUSIC. 
. RING OUT, WILD BELLS (Song). Words by ALrreD Lorp TENNYSON. 


Music by CHARLES GoUNOD. 

. HAIL TO THE CHRIST! (Carol-Anthem). Words by J. E. WooLacorr. 
Music by Sir JosErH BARNBY. 

. THE DARLING OF MY HEART (Song). Words by T. D. SULLIVAN, 


M.P. Music by James L. MouLoy. 

. THE REDEMPTION (Song). Words by J. E. Woontacorr. Music by A. H. 
BEHREND. 

-. CHRISTMAS BELLS (Part-Song). Words by LILY MARSHALL-WARD. Music 
bv Dr. W. H. LoxGuorst. 

a THE STAR THAT SHONE O’ER BETHLEHEM (Carol). Words and 
Music by Frank Morr. 

- KING CHRISTMAS (Song). Words by F. RAyMonp Coulson. Music by 
Harry DACRE. 

. SWEETER THAN ALL (Song). Words and Music by GERALD LANE. 

. ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT (Children’s Song). Old Welsh Air. 
Harmorised by Matcotm Lawson. 

. CHRISTMAS EVE (Children’s Song). Words by JAN L. LAwson. Music by 
F. H. MEuUvr. 


- THE MASQUE, WALTZ. By Ernest Bucatossl. 

. MISTLETOE POLKA, By H. TELLAm. 

. RUSTIC BEAUTIES (Barn Dance). By JoHN Crook. 

. LES RIBAUDES, MAZURKA. By Lovtis GANNE. 

. LANCELOT LANCERS. By JoHN Crook. 

- ANDANTE RELIGIOSO (Violin and Piano). By Ernest GILLETT. 
. ANITRA’S DANCE (Pianoforte Duet). By Epwarp Grizc. 

. PENDANT LA VALSE (‘iano Solo). By Francis THomé. 

. MENUET (Piano Solo). By E. MEYeR-HELMUND. 

. BERCEUSE (Piano Solo). By Sia. STOJOWREI. 


ILLUSTRATED TEXT. 
FRONTISPIECE :—‘ WE ARE BUT LITTLE CHILDREN WEAK.’ 
1. MASTER HALBERSTADT’S PIANO. Story. By J. F. Rowzpornam. 


Illustrated by Paut Harpy. 
2. THE CHOIR BOYS OF WESTMINSTER AND ST. PAUL’S. Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 


3. M. GEO. JACOBI. Illustrations from Photographs. 
4. ‘THE SAVAGE BREAST,’ Carroon. By J. F. SuLiivay. 
5. POPULAR DANCE COMPOSERS, No. II. Mr. Ernest Bucatossi and Mr. 


JOHN CROOK. 
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The most wonderful Shilling’s worth of Music ever Published. 
Post Free, is. 5d. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, LONDON, W.C. 


At all Stationers’, Newsagents, or Bookstalis’, 
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The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


TAINE’S HISTORY OF Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Translated by HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols, small Miss Emily Faithful, 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, The late Gen W. T. Sherman 
. W. T. . 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 
‘The book is a great one—how great it is not and many other persons of distinction have testified 
the remarkable efficacy of 


possible to say. There are chapters that one reads to 

never to forget, notably the magnificent enlogy of the 5 

paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 

there are marvellous appreciations. The study of Swi't, 

for instance, is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 

No other work on English literature takes so wide and ea 

comprehensive a view ;\ ndividual writers have been T 

dissected more completely, but it would be bard to cu RE °o AS HMA 
produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised a 
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so soundly and effectively.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. « Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly. en St Si eet 


after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- post. In tins 4s. 3d. 


British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, Londcn. 








DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except 2 : 
Sundays) from 9 A.M. till Sunset, Admission 1s.; Ponte envy > ne ane 
on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d, John ‘Thompson, Liverpool, and all’ Wholesale Houses. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift, the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS 
PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R. DEWAR. With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


* Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’.—STAR. 
* Fall of good humour and buorsancy.’— DUNDEE ADVERTISFR. 
* He tel's the story of his journey in very pleasant style.’— MANCHESTER COURIER. 
Very fresh and entertainirg . . . rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of illustrations, mauy of these 
being of a humorous kind, fitting in nicely witn the easy, conversational, anecdotal style of the letterpress.’ 
LIVEKPOOL Post. 
‘Mr. Dewar's book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route. . . . The numerous 


illustrations are well worth the price of the volume.’— DAILY NEws. 
* Abounds in humorous sketches of people and things, and a host of fresh anecdotes.'—COLONIES AND INDIA. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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BRICK AND MARBLE. 


‘I rounp Rome built of brick; I left it built of marble,’ said Augustus Cesar. 

Which is something to boast of. Whosoever turns a sheep pasture into a cornfield, 
or makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before, is so far a benefactor 
to his race. And whosoever finds the world cursed by pain and disease, and leaves 
behind him the knowledge how to overcome it—at least in part—is worthy of even a 
better guerdon. This a few have done, and their crowns of blessing will remain bright 
ages after the Roman emperors have been utterly forgotten. 

Here is a short story in that line. Mrs. Monica Barrett worked in a mill, and 
does yet. She belongs to the great multitude in England who depend on their labour 
for a living. The question with her is, What can my two hands do? not, How shall 
I spend my income? Her husband (who will pardon us for mentioning it) is a shoe- 
maker, and a good one. He hammers away at his bench, and his wife toils at the 
mill—as we said. It takes both to keep the pot boiling, and to find meat to put in 
that same pot. Early hours and late, no matter how backs may ache and eyelids grow 
heavy with sleep; that’s the way it goes. 

Well, some time in 1885, this woman began to lose her power to work. You who 
(like the writer of these lines) must work, or have no money for the butcher, the baker, 
or the landlord, urderstand what it means to have to knock off work. Yet we stick as 
long as we can. Tobe sure. Who consents to drown so long as there is a straw to 
clutch at? She held on when she ought to have been in bed at home. 

‘I could hardly stand at the loom,’ she says, ‘I was so weak. I had been ill ever 
since the spring. It was then I first felt languid, tired, and weary. Everything was 
a trouble to me, I was so discouraged and depressed. I couldn’t eat ; my appetite was 
almost gone. And when I did eat a little of something, it hurt me at the chest and 
in the pit of the stomach. There was a bitter, sourish taste in my mouth, and a 
sickening wind or gas cameup. My strength gave out more and more, and one cannot 
work when the body trembles with weakness. What ailed me I couldn’t tell. 

‘From time to time I was obliged to leave my work at the mill, and stay at home. 
Occasionally I would be laid up two or three weeks in this way. I was anxious to get 
well; who wouldn’t be? I consulted two doctors, one after the other, in hopes they 
could help me. They gave me medicines, but I was none the better. One of the 
doctors said my complaint was constitutional weakness. Besides the doctors’ 
medicines, I took others, but they didn’t reach my trouble. Year after year I suffered 
thus, sometimes feeling a bit better, and then worseagain. It was asad and miserable 
time, and so long—from the spring of 1885 to the spring of this year, 1893. 

‘Last March I read in a little book about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and got 
a bottle from Mr. Watkinson, chemist, Fylde Road. After I had taken it for fourteen 
days I felt wonderfully relieved ; my food agreed with me; I relished it and gained 
strength. Cheered up by this I kept on taking it, and it wasn’t long before all the 
pain and distress were gone like a bad dream, and I was a new woman. Since that 
time I have enjoyed the best of health. (Signed) Monica Barrett, 11 Maudland Road, 
Preston, October 10th, 1893.’ 

Save for the happy ending what a sad story this is. The worst part is that she 
should have suffered eight years with indigestion and dyspepsia (the bane and blight 
of women) when she might have been cured in eight days had she known of the Syrup, 
and used it in the spring of 1885. There is no measuring or figuring on an experience 
like this. It is death in life. Yet hundreds of thousands of English women are going 
through it all the time—yes, even now. Well, we can only say, try the medicine that 
cured Mrs. Barrett. If it cured her, why not you ? 

*T found Rome built of brick ; I left it marble,’ said Cesar. 

‘I find people ill; I leave them well,’ says Mother Seigel. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


eres 6 res eee Eee 





in handsome 8vo. with many Illustrations, price 21s. net. Also Larg2 Paper Copies, 
£3, 3s net. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER in LONDON: 


Historical and personal Studies of Book Collectors and 
Book Collecting. 
Copiously I!lustrated by Portraits of Eminent Collectors in Ancient and Modern Time:, by Sketches of Bookish 
Scenes and Localities, Eminent Booksellers and their shops, Notable Characters, and by Facsimile Specimens 
of Printing, Binding, &c., &c. 


By W. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘The Earlier History of English Bookselling, ‘Printers’ Marks,’ &c. 


CONTENTS :— 


WomeEN AS Book CouLecTors. 
CuRIosiITigs OF BoOK CATALOGUES. 
BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSTALLING, 
SomME MopERN COLLECTORS. 


EARLY BooK-HuNTING IN LONDON. 
Book AUCTIONS AND SALES. 

Book TutevEs AND Book LENDING. 
Book-HUNTING LOCALITIES. 


In crown 4to. handsome cloth, fully Illustrated, price £18. 1s. ; Large Paper Copies, £3. 3s. 


NOOKS and CORNERS of PEMBROKESHIRE 


By H. THORNHILL TIMMINS, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ‘ Nooks and Corners in Herefordshire.’ 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, EC. 





Demy 4to. handsomely balf-bound, 21s, 


RIFLE AND SPEAR WITH THE RAJPOOTS. 


BY MRS. ALAN GARDNER. with Numerous IJustrations by the Author and F. H. TowNsEsp. 


* The portraits and illustrations are very good, and the book itself is very entertaining reading. —GraPHIc. 

‘A singularly spirited and entertaining narrative. Mrs. Gardner's descriptions of mountain scenery, native 
manners and customs, and the vicissitudes of travel are no less convincing than picturesque, and are enlivened 
throughout by an inexhaustible vein of light and unaffected humour.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

* Her letters give a lively description of the trip, and—in spite of the title of the volume—they deal by no 
means exclusively with rifle and spear. Mrs. Gardner's book . . . is readable and pleasant.’—TIMEs. 

*Rarely may one come across a narrative of sport and travel by a lady possessing the freshness and interest 
of this record. . . . Mrs. Gardner's letters afford very interesting and varied reading, for the book neither bores 
one with sport nor impressions de voyage, nor is there any suggestion of the guide-book as a source for any part of 
its lively and entertaining chapters.’—DAILY GRAPHIC. 

* Mrs. Gardner's observations and experiences are,related with much vivacity and humour, and altogether 
she is to be congratulated upon the production of a very charming book.’—TrRvoTH. 

* Mrs. Gardner is a capital traveller and a delightful chronicler. There is not a page in the book that does 
not sparkle with clever and vivacious descriptions of men and things, written in a charmingly easy, direct, and 
unaffected style.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘One of the brightest books of travel we have come across for a long time.’—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

* One of the most delightful books of the kind ever issued.’—LIFE. 

*A very brightly written and unassuming narrative. ... Extremely readable and interesting. —DaILy NEWS. 

* This bright and altogether delightful volume coitains a host of sporting incidents, told with admirable 
spirit. . . . Of solid value to all contemplating a similar tour.—Lapy's PICTORIAL. 

‘One of the brightest and raciest of straightaway narratives ever put into print. Mrs. Alan Gardner isa 
writer in ten thousand. , . . The fault is that it is too short. Readers will echo Oliver Twist’s wish—they will 
ask for more.’ —SPoRTING LIFE. 

* The book is bright with picturesque descriptions and many humorous observations and stories. . . . Mrs. 
Gardner has a facile pen and a pleasant style, and the numerous illustrations are equally spirited..—SaTURDAY 
REVIEW. 

* There is much quaint observation in the book, a wholesome love of fun, and not a few peeps behind the scenes 
in native courts and country houses. There are many illustrations in the volume, and a delightful absence of 
affectation in the narrative.'.—LEEDS MeRcuRY. 

‘Mrs. Gardner has a quaint eye, a sympathetic pen, a fund of genuine humour, and is, asa writer, unspoilt 
by conceit or desire to be thought clever. Her letters bear the impress of truth.’—Home Nrws. 

‘Mrs. Gardner recounts both vividly and wittily the varied incidents of their journey. . . . The book is 
decidedly good reading.’-— WORLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NINE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
RED ROWANS. 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, Author of ‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy’ &c. 
STANDARD.— Mrs. Steel’s book is healthy and well written, full of rational optimism 
and sympathetic understanding of poor human nature.’ 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Judge it by what canons of criticism you will, the book is a 


work of art.’ . 


THE CROOKED STICK; or, POLLIE’S PRO- 
BATION. By Rotr BOLDREWOOD. 


ATHENZUM.—‘ It is decidedly well written, and full of shrewd observations and 


attractive passages.’ 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ A breezy, gallant tale, well imagined, well written.’ 


THE LONG VACATION. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YonGs, Author of ‘ ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ &c. 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—‘ For the healthy tone and pleasant manner of expression 
peculiar to Miss Yonge, one generation of parents is already grateful. At a time when the 
difficulty of finding suitable literature for the young is daily increasing, another generation 
of parents will be glad to be reminded that in this authoress’s collection they can stiil have 


what they want.’ 


A SON OF THE PLAINS. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of ‘A Man of His Word,’ ‘The Daughter of the Nez 
Percés,’ &c. 

WHITEHALL REVIEW.— The author has succeeded in producing a work that will 

rank high among high-class fiction, and as a wholesome book for boys nothing will be more 


eagerly welcomed.’ 
SCOTSMAN.—‘ A better story of love and adventure, specially adventure, neither boy 


nor man has any need to desire.’ 


THE HERONS. By HELEN SHIPTON. 


STANDARD.—‘In addition to its positive merit, which is great, “The Herons” has the 
interest of a novel which is absolutely untouched by French influences. It is quite in the old 
tradition of English. fiction—the novel wich Mrs. Oliphant writes with so much charm.’ 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.— An admirably told story of a prodigal son . . . inte- 
resting throughout.’ 


THE EDUCATION OF ANTONIA. 


By Miss F, E, PHILLIPPs. 
THE YOUTH OF PARNASSUS, and other 
Stories. By Locan PEaRsALu SMirH. 
WILD ROSE: A TALE OF THE MEXICAN 
FRONTIER. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
THE HORSEMAN’S WORD. 1yxxn nor. 
ST. JAMESS BUDGET.—*‘ There is great descriptive power in “ The Horseman's 


Word.”’ 
MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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WR. WM, HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


ANTONIO ALLEGRI DA CORREGGIO. His Life, his Friends, and his 

Time. By Corrapo Ricci. Translated by FLoRENcE Stmmonps. With 21 full-page [lustrations in tint, 

16 full-page Plates in Photogravure, ant 190 Text [)lustrations, speciaily engraved. In 1 volume, 42s. net. 

Also a Special! Edition printed on Japanese Vellum, limited to 100 Copies, with Duplicate Plates on India 
paper. Price £6. 6s. 


REMBRANDT. His Life, his Work, and his Time. By EMILE MICHEL, Member 
of the Institute of France. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. Edited and prefaced by FREDERICK. 
WEDMORE. With 76 full-page Plates and 250 Illustrations in the Text. A New Edition. Price £2s. 2s. net. 

A few copies of the Edition de Luxe (printed on Japanese Vellum, with India proof duplicates of the Photo- 
gravures), price £12. 12s, net, are still on sale. 


MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. A series of Essays on the 
History of Art. By ApnoLF FuRTWANGLER. Authorised translation. Edited by EUGENIE SELLERS. 
With 19 full-page and 200 text Lilustrations. In one volume 4to. cloth, £3. 3s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe on Japanes2 Vellum, limited to 50 numbered copies. In 2 volumes, £10. 10s. net. 


ESSAYS. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A., of Eton College. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 











ANIMA POETZA.. From the Unpublished Note Books of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Edited by EnNesT HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLAYS. By W. E. HENtEy and R. L. STEVENSON. 
DEACON BRODIE. ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
BEAU AUSTIN. | MACAIRE. 
An edition limited to 250 copies. 1 volume, 10s. 62. 


STUDIES IN DIPLOMACY. By Count Benepertr. Demy 8vo. With a 
Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN. A Narrative of Events in Chitral, Swat, and 
Bajour. By H.C. THowson. With over 50 Illustrations (reproduced from photographs), a Map, Diagrams, 
and Plans. Second Edition. In 1 volume, demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189.-. A Forecast. By Rear-Admiral Cotoms, Colonel 
Mavrice, R.A., Captain Maupk&, ARCHIRALD Forres, CHARLES Lowg, D. Curistrg MURRAY, and 
F. ScupaworE, A New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. In 1 volume. large 8vo. 6s. 


GREAT LIVES AND EVENTS. 


A Series of Biographical Works, uniformly bound in cloth, price 6s. each Volume. 


A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN: Makgiz ANTOINETTE and CounT FERSEN. 


From the French of Pau. GAuLoT. With 2 Portraits. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS: CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA. 


From the French of K. WALISZEWskKI. With Portrait. 


THE STORY OF A THRONE: CATHERINE Il. OF RUSSIA. 


From the French of K. WALISZEWskI. With a Portrait. 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. From the French of FREDERIC 


Masson. With a Portrait. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. A Study of his Life and Work. By ARTHUR 
WavuGu. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
NEW NOVELS. 
A COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. By Max Norpav, Author of ‘ Degeneration,’ 


&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STORIES FOR NINON. By EMIte Zona. With Portrait by WILL RoTHENSTEIN, 


Crown 8vo. 6s 


OORRUPTION. By Percy Wuirtt, Author of ‘Mr. BAILEY MARTIN.’ Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MISS GRACE OF ALL SOULS... By Wiit1AmM Epwarps TIrEeBUCK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HERBERT VANLENNERT. By C. F. Kearny. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN. By Annie E. 


Hotpsworrts, Author of ‘ Joanna Traill, Spinster.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 


THE DANCER IN YELLOW. By W.E. Norris. Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Jn January. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PIONEER SERIES. 
THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY PHAYRE, By Wut1Am J. LOCKE, 


Author of ‘ At the Gate of Samaria.’ Cloth, 3s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, By STEPHEN CRANE. Cloth, 3s. net. 


Paper, 2s. oa, net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’ NEW BOOKS 


MR. GLADSTONE'S TRIP TO THE RALTIC, : 
THE LOG OF THE ‘TANTALLON CaSTLE.’ To the Baltic and Back 
with Mr. Glad-tone. By HENRY W. Lucy. Illustrated by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., Linley Sambourne, 
E. Reed, and others. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
IRONCLADS IN ACTION: A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895, 
with some Account of the Deve'opment of the Battleship in England. Bv H. W. WiLson, With Namerous 
lllustrations, Maps, Plans, and Tables. 2 vols. demy d5vo. cloth extra, 30s. 


CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By Lieut.-General Sir 
EveLyNn Woop, V.C., &c. Forming the third volume in the * Pall Mall Magazine Library.’ With Portraits, 
Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


FAMOUS HORSES. With Portraits, Pedigrees, Principal Performances, Descrip- 


tions of Races, and various interesting items, extending over a perivd of nearly two centuries. By THEO 
Taunton, With nearly 2U0 Portraits of Famous Kacehorses. One huadsome volume, crown 400. cloth 
extra, 42s. net. 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX: A Study of Contrasts. By 
W. H. Crate, M.A, of Lincuin’s Lun. With Portraits of De. Samuel Jonnaon (after Reynolds), Mrs. Abington, 
Miss Burnev, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chavone Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Delany, Mes. ‘tarrick, Mes. Knowles, Mrs, 
Leunox, Mrs. Macaulay, Mrs. Montagu, Miss Hannah More, Mrs. ‘hrale (Mes. P.vzzi), and Mrs. Siddons, 
Small post svo. clotn, gilt top, 7s. 9d. 


DE QUINCEY AND HIS FRIENDS: Personal Recollections, Souvenirs, and 
Anecdotes of ‘I'nomas de Quincey, his Friends and Associates. Written aud Collected by JAMges Hoge, 
editor ef De Quincey's ‘ Uncoilected Writings.” Wit Pnotogravare Porcrait and Facsimiles of sume of De 
Quincey's Letters, Crown ovo. haif roan, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 


QUEEN ANNE AND THE GEORGES. By Donatp G. Mitcue.t (‘Ik 


Marvel’). Being the Turd Volume of ‘ English Lands, Letters, and Kings.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VIGNETTES FROM FINLAND; or, Twelve Months in Strawberry Land. By 


A. M. Clive BaYLey. Wita Map and Numerous Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AWHEEL TO MOSCOW AND BACK. The Record of a Record Cycle Ride. 
By Roseunr L. Jerr«nsox, Author of *To Constantinople on a Bicycle.’ With Preface by Lieut.-Colonel 
A. K. SAVILE, Fully Iliustrated. Post 8vo. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. By Cuartes Lams, With 


numervus Vesigas vy Mr. C. O. Murray, and Engraved by R, Paterson. Post 8vo. 2s. 


HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE AND THE SEDEN- 
TARY. By N. E. Yorke-Davies, Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London, M.R.CS., 
Author of * Foods fur the Fat.’ Tuicd Sdicou (Fourth Tnoasand), Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign 
Sources. By VLApDiMiR, lately of the * * * Dipiomatic Mission to Corea. With Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 4v0 pp. cloth, 16s. 


TOWNSEND HARRIS: First American Envoy to Japan. By WILLIAM ELLIOT 


GRivFis, D.D., Author of ‘Japan : its History, Folk-Lore, and art.” Witu Portrait, Crown vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF NORTH ATLANTIC STEAM NAVIGATION. 
With sume Account of Karly Ships and Shipowners. By Henry Fry, Ex-Presideut ot Dominion Board of 
Trade of Canada, and Lluyd’s Ageut ac Quevec, With Map, and over 5v Lllastrations of Ships and Portraits 
of Uwners, Crown 8vv. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. By Henry WapswortH 
LONGFELLOW. Illustrated Edition. With Designs by George H. Boughton, Frank T, Merrili, and others, 
Facsimies and Notes on Colonial Plymouth. 1 vol. crown Svo. attractively bound, 6s. 6d. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Cambridge Edition. Uniform with the Cambridge Editiou of Longfeilow and Whittier. From entirely 
new plates, princed from large type, on opaque paper, aud attractively bound. With a Steel Portrait and 
Engraved [itle. 8vo. gilt tup, Ss. 6d. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


CONTAINS AN ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE ON 


ALMA TADEMA, R.A. By COSMO MONKHOUSE. 
At all Booksellers’. Price ONE SHILLING. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lirrep, 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE ORNTLEMAN'S HAGASING ADVERTISER, 





AT ALL NEWSAGENTS’, BOOKSELLERS’, AND BOOKSTALLS. 


new. Vyyyrypyervw—"nw"/ 


THE iearcaae ‘NUMBER 


The Englishwoman. 











(PRICE Gd. MONTHLY.) 
Hin 3llustrated Magazine of 


FICTION, FASHION, AND THE HOME. 


CONTENTS. 
KNOLE HOUSE. By Berarrice 8. Knotuys. (Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs.) 
THE DAUGHTER OF CRUMMLES. By Winston KeEnpRIck. 
(Illustrated.) 


LA CITE DORE. By E. Gertrupe Coxen. (lllustrated.) 

THE LION’S MOUTH. By Lucy Harpy. (lllustrated.) 

SOME STAGE STARS: MISS MARY MOORE. By the Baroness 
von Zepuitz. (Illustrated from Photographs.) 

SHOP-KEEPING, FIN DE SIECLE. 

UNDER THE LAMP. By Frank Buvunt. 

IN FASHIONLAND. By Mrs. Arta. (Tllustrated.) 

TO THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH. By M. F. Frits. 

HEALTH HINTS AND TOILET TOPICS.—Helpful Hints for the Hair. 


. THE WORK BASEET. By F. Cottiys. 

2. GARDENS AND GARDENING. By E. L. Coamperuary, F.R.H.S. 
. OUR MYSTIC CIRCLE. 

. THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. By Lucire Heaton Armstrona. 

. A DAY’S SHOPPING. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


14 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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LONGMANS & CO,’S POPULAR NOVELS, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


Joan Haste. £0 Lilus. Grice. Brighteyes. 
6s. | us. 3s. td. 

The People of the Nada the Lily, 23 
Mist. 16 illus. 6+. ius. Ys, bad. 





She, 32 Illus. 4s. ta, Montezuma’s 
Allan Quatermain. Daughter. z+ dilus. 
SL illus, 3s, Gd. | 
Maiwa’s Revenge. Allan’ s Wife. 34 
is. bds.5 ta.ou «, 
er ag Quaritch, The Witeh’s 1 s ‘Head. 
s. Od. ‘o lus. 
Cleopatra, 29 Llus. | Mr. Meeson’ s Wil. 
ds. td. 6 title, 3. bu, 
Beatrice. 3s. 6d. Dawn. 16 Ililus. 
yo, OU, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANs. 
The World’s Desire. 27 Lilustrations. 3s. 6d. 
By A. C. DOYLE. 
Micah Clarke. 10 Illustratins. 3s. 6d. 
The Captain of the ‘ Polestar,’ &c. 33. 6d. 


The Reiugees. 7% [lustrativus. ds. 6d. 


Lhe S.ark-Munro Letters. 6s. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


The House of the Wolf. 3s. 6d. 
A Gentleman of France. 6s. 
The Ked Cockade. »s. 


By | the EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
Vivian Grey. | Contarini Fleming, &e. 


Venetia. Henrietta Temple. 

Coningsby. Tancrea. 

Lothar. Sybil. 

The Young Duke, | Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
&c. | Endymion, 


Price 1s, 6d. each, cluth. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

The Gladiators. Digby Grand. 
The Interpreter, General bounce, 
Holmby House. Good tor Nothing. 
Kate Coventry. Queen's Maries. 
Price 1s. 64. each, cloth. 


By ELIZABETH M. SEWELL. 





Amy Herbert, | After Life. 

Gertrude. | ‘theExperienceof Life. 
Ursula. | A wlimpse or the 
Home Life. World, 

Cleve Hall. | Katharine Ashton. 
lvors. Margaret Percival. 
Earl’s Daughter. | Laneton Parsonage. 
Price ls. 6a, euch, cluth ; zs. td. each, gilt eoges. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


In Trust. 1s. 6d. | Is. fd. 


Madam. 


By C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


Snap. With 13 lustrations. 3s, sd. 


LONGMANS, GREEN 


| 


D. | 


| 
| 
| 





| 


& CO., London and N 


By L. B. emeteren 


Mr. Sm Dick Netherby. 

The Baby 's Grand- A Stiff-Necked 
mother, Generation. 

Cousins. Nan, and other 

Troublesome Stories. 

Daughters. | The Mischief of 

Pauline. onica 

The History of a | The One Good 
Week, Guest. 


Price 2s. Gd. each. 


* Ploughed,’ and other Stories. 6s. 
The matecumuaker. vy». 


By ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 


More New Arabian Nights—The 
miter, 4s. © 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 

ls. Gd. ciuth, 


Dyna- 


ls. sewed ; 





By ROBERT L. STEVENSON and 
LL. OSBOURNE, 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6d. 





By EDNA LYALL. 
The Autobiography of a Slander. 


de. cewet 
Presentation Raition, With 20 Illustrations by 
LANCELUT SPKED, Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. net. 


Doreen, the Story ofa Singer. 6s. 


Fcp. 8vo. 


By F. ANSTEY. 
The Black Poodle, and other Stories, 
Price 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 


By J. A. FROUDE. 


The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. 3s. 6d. 
By JAMES PAYN. 
The Luck of the Darrells. 1s. 6d. 


Thicker than Water. 1». 6d. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


The Warden. 1+. 6d. 


Barchester Towers. 1+. 67. 





By BRET HARTE. 
In the Carquinez Woods, &c. 3s. 6d. 


By L. DOUGALL. 


Beggars All. 3s. 6. 
What Necessity Knows. 6s. 


By JAMES BAKER. 


By the Western Sea, 3s. 6d. 


Yew York. 
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MY RA‘'S 
JOURNAL 


THE LEADER OF FASHION. 





MONTHLY, PRICH SIXPENCE. 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 


NOW READY. 











Price as usual, Gd. 


7% addition to the enormous amount of fashion illustrations and 
a matter appertaining thereto, a Complete Novel by 
Marcuerite Dupre, illustrated by E. Suerte, is given. 

Also a charming Somg entitled ‘Skipper Jack,’ printed on 
music paper and issued separately, and which will shortly be published 
by the composer, W. H. Erxry, at a price of 4/-. 


A beautifully hand-coloured Fashion Plate and a 
complete Paper Pattern of a Stylish Winter Jacket. 

The Cover is printed in two colours. 

The whole is not only a useful but an entertaining number, pro- 


fusely illustrated, and the largest Sixpennyworth offered to the public 
oy any Publishing House. 
The announcement of the £15 Prize Competition is declared in 
this issue. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


BEETON & CO., Ltd., 6 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
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RELIGIOUS 
REVIEW or REVIEWS. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. PRICE 6d. 


Che Leading Filustrated Church Review. 
EDITED BY 


Rev. CANON FLEMING, B.D. 








The Religious Review of Reviews, June 15th.—In several respects we greatly prefer this Review to the Review 
of the Churches. A publication which has one aim and one editor mast, of course, have a directness and com- 
pactness which a journal edited by half-a-dozen people, representing so many different forms and phases of 
opinion, must necessarily lack. The number opens with an account of a very interesting interview with the 
Bishop of Capetown. Then follows a good hard paper on “ The Leverage of Logic,” by Rev. Compton Reade. 
It is a plea for a new work on the subject. We think Whately’s logic is rather hardly dealt with in this essay, 
and sach writers as Mill, Mansel, and Sir William Hamilton are dismissed in a sentence. Too great an attempt 
is made to put a very big subject in a nutshell. It needs to be much more expanded, illustrated, and proved from 
the writer's point of view. There is an admirable paper by the editor on “ The Art of Reading,” and the tone of 
the whole Review is thoroughly refreshing and braving. We would most decidedly advise our clerical brethren 
to invest in it in preference to such monthlies as the Churchman and the Clergyman’s Magazine. It is really 
marvellous value for the money, only 6d. Of course, men with plenty of sixpences to spend can take numerous 
mayazines, but fora man of good Church principles, with only one to invest every month in such literature, 
The Keligious Review of Reviews is the one. 1t is a case of “ eclipse first, the rest nowhere.”’ 

IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL GAZETTE, June 29, 1894, 


London Offices: 34 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
New York Offices : Clinton Hall, Astor Place. Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane : R. THompson & Co. 
Agents for the Far East: KELLY & WALSH, Limited, Singapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, and Yokohama. 
TELEPHONE 3,125. 





‘Has now entered well into its stride as the representative of advanced science.’; 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


1st of Every Month. Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
Subscription Price, TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS per Annum. Post Free. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT SCIENTIFIC INVESTICATION. 
Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A. 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF A POWERFUL EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 


‘SCIENCE PROGRESS’ is an exhaustive aud complete Review containing, in the form of connected Articles, 
an epitome of ALL the IMPORTANT and RECENT ADVANCES mace in 


BACTERIOLOGY, PHYSICS (Heat, Light, Electricity, and Sound 
will be specially treated under Physics), 

BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

CHEMISTRY, ZOOLOGY, and 

GEOLOGY, GENERAL BIOLOGY. 


By its assistance every worker, in his own particular branch, will obtain a full indication of all the work 
done by others, wherever trained scientists are engaged in carrying on original research. 

The Editorial Staff has been so organised as to make it possible to study the wnore of the PUBLISHED 
LITERATURE IN ALL LANGUAGES, to compare it, classify it, select the worthy portions of it, and present it in a 
concise and readable form ; and the Papers that appear in ‘ScrENCE PRuGHESS’ are in every case prepared by 
those who possess SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE of the sections for which they are responsible. 

Now Ready, each containing over 500 pp., Vols. I., IL, and III. Royal 8vo. in hand- 
some cloth binding, price 15s. each. 


London: THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Lim1TED, 428 Strand, W.C. 
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THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘The Diary of a Doctor.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net. 
‘Perhaps the strongest story Mrs. Meade has written. The subject is the eternal fight between good and 


evil—good triumphing in the end against tremendous odds,’"—Bnrirish WEEKLY. 
‘Mrs. Meade’s new novel is quite equal to the many she has written. . . . A sterling story, which will be read 


with deep and sometimes painful interest..—GLasGow HERALD. 
‘The novel is well written, in an easy conversational style that carries the reader pleasantly way ’—SCOTSMAN, 


‘THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘ Women are Strange,’ &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 

‘A story the plot of which is so interesting that its brevity seems almost its only fault. — ATNENAUM 

‘Mr. Robinson has a good story to tell, and as he is a past-master in the art of recital, readers may be sure >f 
proper treatment.’—LITeRARY WORLD. 

* The plot is skilfully constructed, the dialogue is crisp, there is no violation of the probabilities, and the 
interest of the reader is never allowed to flag..—-GLASGow HERALD. 

*A very gol story. ... Mr. Robioson knows how to tell astory as a story shoul! be toll. His scenes are 
dramatic, his characters are alive, his style is crisp and graphic, and, above all, he knows how and when to 
stop. If all ladies’ companions had such exciting times as the beroine, and found such admirable opportunities 
for making copy as she, what a rush of literary aspirants there would be for the post !’—DarLy CHRONICLE, 














HEART OF OAK: a 5s Renteeeee Yarn. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Convict Ship.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo., 15s. net. 


* Mr. Clark Russell’s excellent new story. . . . It requires the genius of a Clark Russell in his own particular 
line to make + li this aprear possible, and to keep the interest steadily increasing to the finish. But the difficult 
task is accomplished, and only one or two of the author's previous stories could be mentioned as more successful, 
or more distinctive ia their plot and construction, than “ Heart of Oak.” ’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* The extraordinary narrative seems so veracio us and is so exciting that every reader will find himself taking 
the warmest interest in the fate and possible fortunes of the castaways. The perils of the deep were never better 
painted in words; and the story is as bracing and healthy as the polar atmosphere in which its incidents move, 
It is an excellent sea-story, wh’ch has all che good qualities for which its anchor’s books are admired, and which 
will maintain and confirm his repntation.’.—ScoTsMAN. 

*In “ Heart of Oak” the descriptive passages are fully equal in vividness and beauty to those in any of its 
long Jine of predecessors. ... We think it Jikely that Mr. Russell's admirers (whose name is legion) will be 
inclined to feel that they can get as much of the ocean as they need by staying comfortably at home and reading 
tales like “ Heart of Onk.”’—DaILY CHRONICLE. 

* Mr. Clark Russell's hand has lost none of its cunning. ... From the first page the reader's attention is 
secured... . The reader would hard'y thank us for spoiling by premature disclosure his enjoyment of so 
thrilling a tale. . Those who want to get away from weary or unsavoury prvbiems into an atmosphere of 
honest romance and adventure c.nuot do better than yield themselves to the spell of this ** three-stranded 
yarn.”’—GLascow HERALD, 

‘The marvel of it is that Mr. Russell’s imagination never flags, nor is he ever at a loss for those minute details 
which, skilfully and artistically piled up, go to make a living picture. “ Heart of Oak” is worthy to take its place 
in the matchless roll of his sea-stories, Of living writers Mr. Russell, alike in style and method, most nearly 
approaches the classic standard of Defoe.’— Puncu. 

*“ Heart of Oak” is an extremely clever and uncommonly lively book.’.—Lrrps Merccry. 

*A story which will hold the reader’s close attention from beginning to end.’—Li TERAkY WORLD. 

* Mr. Russell has adopted, I think for the first tim», on this occasion Wilkie Collins’s plan of telling his story 
by different witnesses, as in a court of law, and the result is successful.’—JaMé&s PayNn in the ILLUSTRATED 
LonDon News. 

* Mr. Clark Russell has built up as thrilling and startling a romance as any we have had from his pen.... 
The story has, of course, a happy ending—Mr. Russell is the friend of happy endings, and we like him all the 
better for being so. . . . He keeps the heart of his reader palpitating with imtere:t and excitement from the first 
page to the last.’—SreaKER,. 

‘The latest of these romances may vie with the earliest in attractions; as an effort of imagination, 
irreducible to pure reason, we rate it alongside of ** The Death Ship,” and we mean this estimate for high praise.’ 


— WORLD. 


‘THE GOLDEN ROCK. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘A Fair Colonist’ &c. With Frontispiece by 
STANLEY Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

‘The sea romance is brilliantly related, and Mr. Clark Russell seems at last to bave a rival in his own line. 
The search for the Golden Rock is in its way every whit as exciting a3 the murderous voyage of the Swift, and 
altogether Mr. Glanville adds to his reputation by this exciting and well-written story..—-GLASGOW HE#ALD. 

* There will be few adventure-stories this year that will rival Mr. Gianville’s * Tne Golden Rock” in point of 
His romantic history will excite the most blasé novel-reader.’—STar, 








originality. .. . 


‘The novel is intensely interesting, almost every page presenting some striking incident or a fine descriptive 
passage. The style is fresh, vigcrous, and attractive. 
to be commended.’—ScoTsMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


Asastory of thorough-going adventure, it is heartily 
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6] CHATTO| & WINDUS'S ve 
UN E W BOO K Se 


Mew See: Novets. 
MARRIED OR SINGLE? By B. M. Croker, Author of 


‘Pretty Miss Neville.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER. By L. T. Meapz, 


Author of ‘The Diary of a Doctor.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. Hunerr- 


FORD, Author of ‘The Three Graces,’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE WOMAN IN THE DARK. By F. W. Rosiysoy, 


Author of ‘ Grandmother's Money,’ ‘ Women are Strange,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


HEART OF OAK: a ThreeStranded Yarn. By W. Ciark 


RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Convict Ship.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


SONS OF BELIAL. By Witium Westatt, Author of 


‘Red Ryvington,’* Trust-Money.’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


DULCIE EVERTON. By E. Lyyy Lintoy. 2 vols. er. 8vo. 








108. net. (Shortly. 
WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN. By Sypney Hopes. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 15s, net. (Shortly. 
THE TALE OF THE TEN. By W. Crark Rvsset. 
3 vols, crown 8vo, 15s. net. [ Shortly. 





Nem Sire Sbiffing Boofis. 
A WOMAN INTERVENES. By Rosert Barr, Author of 


‘From Whose Bourne’ &c. With 8 Llustrations by HAL Hurst. [Shortly. 
REVENGE! By Roserr Barr, Author of ‘In a Steamer 
Chair.” With numerous I]lustrations, (Shortly. 


LIES! By Pav. Bourcer. Translated by J. DE VILLIERS. (stort. 
THE CRUCIFORM MARK. By Riccarpo Srerueys, M.B. 


Crown &vo, cloth. (Shortly. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatt. 
LILITH. By George Mac Donan, Author of ‘ Phantastes.’ 
LADY KILPATRICK. By Rosert Bucwanay, Author of 


*God and the Man.’ 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By Sir Watter 


Bgsant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c. By Sir Watrer Besant, 


Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. With a Frontispiece by A. ForgsTIER. 


®. 2. omg Last Book. 
WEIR OF HERMISTON: a Romance. By Koserr Louis 


STEVENSON. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. (Shortly. 
‘A few cays later he was at work on “Weir of Hermiston,” labouring “at the full pitch of his powers and in 
the conscious happiness of their exercise.” Or ce more he felt himself to be working at his best. ** The fragment on 
which he wrought during the last month of his li'e gives to my (Mr. Sydney Colvin‘s) mind (as it did to his own) 
for the first time the true measure of his powers; and if in the literature of romance there is to be found work 
more masterly, of more piercing Luman insight and more concentrated imaginative wisdom, I do not know it.”’ 
SPrAKER. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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_ CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Some Nes , Stories. i 
TALES OF OUR COAST. By S. R. Crockett, GILbert 


PARKER, HAROLD Frepeuic, *Q.,’ and W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo prope _ 4. 


THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. By ‘Dick 


Doxovan, Crown 8-0. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shorily. 


BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. Muppocx. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shorily. 


CLARENCE. By Brer Harte. (A companion Story to ‘A 


Waif of the Plains’ and ‘Susy.’) With § Illustrations by A. JuLe GouvmaN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ervest Grianvitte, Author of 


*A Fair Colonist’ &c. With Frontispiece by SraNLEY Woop, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE; and other Stories. By 


MARK Twain. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE FAT AND THE THIN. By Emice Zora. Translated 


by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROME. By Ente Zota, Author of ‘The Downfall.’ Translated 


by E. A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE REAL LADY HILDA. By B. M. Croker, Author of 
* Diana Barrington.’ Crown vo. cloth, (Shortly. 
Lifrarp Edition of Haff Caine’s Novefs. 
THE DEEMSTER. By Hatt Carne. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Lifrarp Edition of Cbarfes Reade’s Movefs in 17 vofs. 


Crown 8vo, set in new type, laid paper, figured cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
HARD CASH: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 
‘IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.’ 


#,* Others to follow.—A Prospectus may be had, 




















‘Library Eifion of Bir Wafter Besant and James. Rice’ 6 Movefs. 


Set in new type, and handsomely printed and bound. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERELY. 
THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAPT, and other Tales. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. 
‘*TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY.’ 
*,* Other ors to follow.—A Prospectus 1 may be | had. 
Mem Two: SGiffing Books. 
MY FLIRTATIONS. By Marcarer Wynmayn. With 13 


Illustrations by J. BERNARD PartrrinGr. A New Edition. Post Svo. cloth, 2s. 


THE LONG ARM OF THE LAW. By Dick Doyovay, 


Author of ‘ A Detective’s Triumphs’ &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


TALES OF THE CALIPH. By H. N. Cretiiy, Author of 


‘Romances of the Old Seraglio.” Crown 8v». cloth, 2s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. By HaypEey CarruTu. 


With 17 Full- page Iitustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, Qe. 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
MONTE CARLO STORIES. By Joan Barrerr. Fcap. 


8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. [Shortly. 


Threezand:Sirpennp Movefs. 
CHEAP POPULAR EDITIONS of the following Novels are now in the press. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant ALLEn. 


‘A bright, interesting, clever, and healthy story. . . . Mr. Allen’s geniality and knowledge of the world suffice 
to make his stories very enjoyable, and “ At Market Value” is not the least so.’.—SprEcTaTOR. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Grant ALLEN. _ [sirty. 


‘Like all that Mr. Grant Allen writes, the book is packed full of knowledge of men and manners.... / A 
striking story, full of moving incident and charming people one is glad to have met.’—STar, 


OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. By Mary Anpersoy. 


*Miss Mary Anderson’s romance is full of strange and romantic adventures.'"—LITEKARY WORLD. 


RACHEL DENE. By Roserr Bucwanan. 


‘In “ Rachel Dene” Mr. Buchanan tells in his graphic manner a tale full of human interest. His hero and 
heroine are orphans whose parents have perished in the Indian Mutiny, but the girl is the grandchild of the rich 
owner of the Deepdale Mills. ... Ralph Hollis allows Jack to be sent into penal servitude for a murder be 
has himself committed, and the wrong is only righted after a series of thrilling incidents, the effect of which is 
heightened by some powerful descriptions of prison life..—MorNING Post. 


THE CHARLATAN. By Rosert Bucwanan and Henry 


Murray. With a Frontispiece by T. H. Roprvsoy. (Shortly. 
‘Although the plot of ‘ihe Charlatan” has become familiar to many through the medium of the stage, its 
appearance in book-form is none the less welcome. . . . The finest scene is, of course, the sleep-walking incident ; 
much surpassed in pathos, however, by that contained in the final chapter of the romance, and entitled * The 
Last Look.” ’—MOoRNING Post. 


VILLAGE TALES AND JUNGLE TRAGEDIES. By 


B. M. CroKeR. With a Frontispiece by Jonn CHARLTON. 
*Mrs. Croker makes the tales interesting and attractive; and her ready sympathy with the Indian people, 
whom we are gradnallv coming to know through the interpretation of some of our very best writers, strikes the 
reader afresh in this volume.’— WORLD. 


MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croxer. 


*“ Mr, Jervis” is an eminently readable book, full of life-like characters..—GUARDIAN, 


THE THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Huncerrorp. With 6 


TIilustrations by M. L. Kirk. [Shortly. 
*It is impossible to deny that Mrs. Hungerford is capable of writing a charming love-story, and that she 
proves her capacity to do so in “ The Three Graces.” ’"—ACADEMY, 


HONOUR OF THIEVES. By C. J. Curcuirre Hyne. 


*“A rattling good story” would be a boy’s verdict on closing “ Honour of Thieves.” The book is written 
with infinite spirit and “go,” and the adventures of the £500,000 are truly exciting. There is real humour in 
Captain Kettle’s poetical efforts ; and if, as Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne admits in his somewhat cynical Preface, his 
characters are, with one exception, ‘‘ mostly bad,” their proceedings make very amusing reading.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining Story. By Harry 


LINDSAY. 
*Rhoda Roberts and her father, Seth Roberts, are fine characters, and of a type of which Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire may well be proud. . . . The plot is an extremely fascinating and exciting one.’ 
PONTYPOOL FREE PREss, 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Jvstin H. McCarrny. story. 


‘Candida is a most attractive heroine. . . . The Jove-making all throngh is charming. I could guess the 
original of Dorothy Carteret, and she ought to b+ highly flattered, for there have not been many heroines in 
recent fiction so charming as lovely, proud, gracious Dorothy.’—QUEEN. 


IN AN IRON GRIP. By L. T. Meape. 


‘The story deals principally with life behind tre scenes of a theatrical company, and also introduces some 
vivid pictures of what goes on in a woman’s prison.’—SuN, 


MOUNT DESPAIR, &c. By D. Curistre Murray. With a 


Frontispiece by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. 
‘Mr. Christie Murray is among the writers who are irresistible. His new stories are stirring beyond the 
dreams of those who have never read him. . . . The style is brisk and straightforward, ana the matter manly 
and strong.’"—MORNING LEADER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


TBree-and-Birpenny Movefs—continued. 
BILLY BELLEW. by W. E. Norris. With a Frontispiece 


by F. H. TOWNSEND, (Shortly. 
*“ Billy Bellew” is a most «1mirable novel, written throughout with that excellent finish, careful observation, 
and eye for the type which are Mr. Norris's special merits. . . . This is a book which gives rea] refreshment, and 


holds the reader by a certain distinction of style and manner which is not common in modern fiction.’ 
WRSTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By Dora Russe... 


*It ie a bright, clever story, which shows a considerable knowledge of human nature... . The story is 
interesting, and written pleasantly, without padding."— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora Russe xt. [Shortly 


‘The work has some amusing character sketches, and those of the Vicar's wife and of the successful novelist 
have natural touches contrasting happily with the generally artificial tone of the story.,—MORNING Post. 


IS HE THE MAN? By W. Crark Russett. 


* For gennine excitement it will compare favourably with some of the best work of the author of “ The Woman 
in White.” The characters are well drawn, and there is a force and a vigour of treatment about them that is rare 
indeed at the present day.’-—LIBERAL. 


THE PHANTOM DEATH &c._ By W. Cuark Russe... 


With a Frontispiece by H. C. Seprincs Wricur, a 
* We can cordially recommend it as being, in its wav, equal to anvthing that Mr. Clark Russell has yet written. 
Higher praise then this could hardly be given toa c-llection of stories dealing with life upon the sea."—SPEAKER, 


THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By W. Ctark RvsseLL, 


Author of ‘ My Shipmate Louise.’ 
*“The Good Ship‘ Mohock’”... tells of a daring conspiracy of a captain against his own passengers and ship 
—and is laid in that particularly interesting sea period, the last days of the old sailing American liner. It isa 
book which the most hardened reviewer could read with pleasure.’—- WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, 


THE CONVICT SHIP. By W. Crark Russe-t. [Shortly, 


** The Convict Ship” is a story which only one living man cou hav2 written. . . . There is really something 
wonderful about Mr. Clark Russell. . . . In his latest novel, “ The Convict Ship,” there is neither diminution of 
gusto nor lapse into repetition—it is as vigorous and fresh as “ The Wreck of the Grosrenor.”’—SPECTATOR. 


THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. By Atan Sr. Ausyy, 


Author of ‘ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.’ [Shortly. 
‘Its characters are well founded in hnman nature, and it moves its readers to fine sympathies. . .. Evervone 
who reads the book will be both interested and satisfied at the end that he has been entertained by something 
which strikes deeper than mere ingennity.’—ScorsMan. 


DR. ENDICOTT’S EXPERIMENT. By ADELINE Ser- 


GRANT. 
‘When Miss Sergeant has a lively story to tell, she knows how to tell it in a lively way. ... It is a good 
story.’—DAILY CHRONICLE, 


THE GREY MONK. By T. W. Speicur. [Shortly. 
* It is quite refreshing nowadays to read a story dealing with extra-natural phenomena that does nov chill the 
blood. Such a one, much to its author's credit, is “The Grey Monk.” . . . An amusing story, the interest of 


which is well sustained throughont.’—DaILy Te.eGRaPn. 


THE MACDONALD LASS. By Saran Tytier. With 


ALLAN RAMSaY's Portrait of FLonA MACDONALD. 

* All the nobility and purity, the heroism and chivalry, of the saviour of Prince Charlie are described with a 
loving tenderness and withal a touching pathos that make this book one of Miss Tytler’s best. Few historical 
novels are more correct in the picture they give of Scotland at the period in question. . . . For beauty of style, 
skill in characterisation, vivid pictures of the period and of the country, the novel before us will rank with any 
produced this season.’—LIBERAL. 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. By Atten Upwarp, 


Author of ‘The Queen against Owen.’ 

‘In “ The Queen against Owen” the young author. who named himself with a eort of forecast of what he 
knew was in him, made a sudden, startling, and indelible mark as 4 novel-writer. We wanted to hear from him 
again. His course, as his pseudonym predicted, was upward. Well, be has justified in his second effort the 
famous promise of his first. “The Prince of Balkistan” already stands forth from a crowd of ambitious com- 
petitors as the story of the season, and more also,’—Fun. 


POPULAR NOVELS, set in new type, medium &vo. 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTEREFLY. By Sir Watter Besant and Jas. RIcE. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wickxre Cottrs. 
THE MOONSTONE. By Wickre Cottiys. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TOO MEND. By CuHartes REApDE. 
PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. ByCuHartes READE. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Mr. , BoBeis’s 50, 000: Mife : Journep, 
TALK AND TRAVEL, 1883, 1803, 1895: America—New 


Zealand—Tasmania—Ceylon. By the Rev, H. R. HAWEIs, M.A. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
(Preparing. 














George R. Sims's eB oofts. 
DAGONET ABROAD. By George RK. Sis. Cr. 8vo. cl. 3s.6d- 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: Stories. By | GrorcE R. 


_ Sims. Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


on Stories of Paris Life. Long fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
THE KING IN YELLOW. By Roser W. Crambers. 
IN THE QUARTER. By Rosert W. CuaMpers. 


THE PRUDE’S PROGRESS: a Comedy in Three Acts. 


Ry Jerome K, JEROME and EDEN PHILLPoTTs. Crown 8vo. 1+. 6d. 


THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE: a mitt of To-day. 


__— aieny printed on blush-rose paper, and handsomely bound. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Contain ing 50 Full- page 


Drawings, handsomely printed. Imperial 4to. art canvas, gilt top, 10s. 67. 


Historp and BiograpBp. 
WESTMINSTER. By Sir Watrer Besant. A Companion 


Volume to ‘LONDON.’) With an Etched Plate of ‘The Towers of Westminster’ by F RANCIS S, WALKER, 
R.P.E., and 130 Illustrations by WILLIAM PATTreN and others. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (Constituent Assembly, 


1789-91). Vols. 1II. and IV., completing the Work. By Justin Huntty McCaartnuy, Author of ‘ Ireland 
Since the Union’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each. [Shortiy. 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS DURING ‘THE 


TERROR.’ By Epmonp Biré. Translated by JoHN DE VILLIERS, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. [Shortly. 
This is a history of the most important and exciting period of the French Revolution, and one which is of such 
value that it has been cowronné by the Académie Frangaise, and eulogised in a recent report in the following terms = 
* It possesses all the interest of romance and all the value of rea) history, not a single fact being aavanced wit) out 
some authority or document to support it. The recital is of absorbing interest and has a natural and easy flow.’ 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES BY HENRY STACY 


MARKS, R.A, With 4 Photogravure Plates and 126 Facsimiles. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A. 


EDISON. By W. K. L. and Antonia Dickson. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 18s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT 


(Gouvernante to the Children of France during the Restoration), 1773-1836. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With Photogravure Frontispieces. 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 21s. 


SIR HENRY IRVING: a Record of over Twenty Years 
at the Lyceum. By Percy FitzGeraLp. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Beffes Lettres. 
AS WE ARE: AS WE MAY BE. By Sir Watrter 


BrsanT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIGNETTES. Tuirp Senrizs. 


By Acstin Dosson. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. (Preparing. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE: Songs of the Orient and Occident. 


By M ATHILDE Butyp, Author of ‘Tae Ascent. of Man.’ _Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, net. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 . Piccadilly, W. 
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_CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Official Report of the - ‘Snfernationaf Ebess Congress, 
THE HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT BOOK. 


Containing ail the 231 Games played Ang.—Sept. 1895 in the Tournament. with Notes by the Players, and 
Diagrams of Interesting Positions ; Portraits and Biographical Sketches of the Chess Masters: and a Full 
Account of the Congress and its Surroundings. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. (Preparing. 


THE MINOR TACTICS OF CHESS: a Treatise on the 


Deployment of the Forces. By FRANKLIN K. Youna and Epwix C. HowEtt. Long fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘Messrs. Young and Howell may be congratulated upon a thoroughly original work, treating with great 
interest and suggestiveness of a subject that seemed well-nigh threadbare ; and they may reasonably expect their 
labours to lead to an to an improvement | in the practice of the game.’ —SPECTATOR. 


Grant Affen’s Natural Bistorp Sfietches. 
MOORLAND IDYLLS. By Grant ALLEN. With numerous 


Illustratiors. Large crown vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


The Mew Mstronomp. 
FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a General 


Description of the Heavens. Translated from the French by J. ELLARD Gore, F.R.AS. With 3 Plates and 
2°8 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 

*The six books into which the book is divided give a very lucid and accurate description of the knowledge 
which has been acquired of the moving bodies of space, both as respects their motions and physical constitutions, 
Mr. Gore has added useful notes for the purpose of bringing the information up to date, and has also increased 
the numbher—already very considerable—of the excellent illustrations: so that the work is hkely to become as 
popular in England as it has been in France.’—ATARN&UM. 


Sport and Travef. 
RIFLE AND SPEAR WITH THE RAJPOOTS: being 


the Narrative of a Winter's Travel and Sport in Northern India. By Mrs. ALAN GARDNER. With 
nmerous Illustrations bv the Author and F. H. TownsEnpD. Demy 4to, half-bound, 21s. 

*A volume of sporting reminiscences which should be of considerable interest to Anglo-Indians. It is from 
the pen of Mrs. Alan Gardner, a plucky sportswoman and wife of a thorough sportsman. It is fully illustrated 
with reproductions of many clever water-colour sketches by Mrs. Gardner, drawings by Mr. F, H. Townsend, and 
photographs of Indian scenery, native princes, &c. The book gives a realistic account of Col. ard Mrs. Gardner's 
adventures during a protracted tour in the Himalayas and Rajputana, in search of big game, in the winter of 


= at Tbe Genffeman’s Gnnuaf. 
A HUSBAND FROM THE SEA. By T. W. Speienr, 


Author of ‘ The Mvsteries o of Heron Dvke.’ (Forming the GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL for 1895.) Demy 8vo. Is, 


THE IDLER. Edited by Jerome K. Jerome. Profusely Illus- 


trated. Sixpence Monthly, or 8s. per year, post-free.—The First SevEN VOLUMES are now ready, cloth, 5s. 
each.—Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly, 


or 14s, per year, post- free. Inaddition toStoriesand Articles upon Subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, 
‘TABLE TALK’ by SYLVANUS URBAN appears monthly.—Cases for Binding, 2s. each. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM (1896). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or ‘Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c, Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 


WALFORD’S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONET- 


AGE, KNIGHTAGE, HOUSE OF COMMONS (1896). Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1896). | Walford’s Shilling House of Com- 


Covtaining an Alphabetical List of the House of mons (1896). Containing a List of all the Members 
Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish | of the New PARLIAMENT, their Town and Country 
Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. | Addresses. Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


Walford’s Shilling Baronetage Walford's Shilling Knightage 


























(1896). Containing an Alphabetical List of the (1896). Containing an Alphabetical List of the 
Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographi- | Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographi- 
cal Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c, cal Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. 32mo. cloth, 1s. [ Preparing. 





HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON 


CHARITIES. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JoHN 
LAN®. Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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LILITH. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Phantastes.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


*The book is one of the most remarkable novels of modern times. . . . There are few books which sustain 
the interest of the narrative or the individuality of the characters so completely. From beginning to end, the 
reader hurries on with breathless excitement to discover the end of all. There is a depth of pathos investing 
the character and fate of Lilith seldum reached save in writers of the most supreme genius. . . . It is a great 
book, the perusal of which will, we doubt not, date to many the beginning of their intellectual life..—LisERAL. 

‘Considered merely as a romance, which is his own description of it on the title-page, the book is as 
interesting as a supernatural romance can well be.’—REALM. 

* Unquestionably one of Dr. George MacDonald's best books. Vivid imagination, keen insight, deep religious fer- 
vour, and sublime optimism are writ large on every page. One reads it eagerly and intensely.’— CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘Since George MacDonald has an exquisite sense of the spiritual, a vivid imagination, and a genuine mastery 
of words, “ Lilith ” must enthral all with a taste for mysticism. It is a brilliant tantasy..—BLACK AND WAITE. 

* The book undoubtedly is an example of fine literature.’—LITERARY WOnLD. 

‘It is needless to say that the descriptive passages are of imaginative bvauty. . . . In the directness of its 
appeal to the conscience, in the blended delicacy and impressiveness of its imagery, the book is one to be 
grateful for; and it bears on every page the stamp of the author's peculiar genius.'—DAILy News. 

‘A reader may sometimes have difficulty in adequately appreciating Dr. MacDonald's mysticism, but he will 
rarely fail to admire the beauty of the language in which it is always clothed, be it prose or poetry.’.—ScoTsMAN, 

*A delightful surprise. ... It is hke “Phantastes,” as the dreams of youth resemble the visions of an age 
which is not the second, but the first and only, the eternal childhood. ... Dr. MacDonald has given us in his 
latest book a wonderfully thrilling romance, teeming with fascinating passages of vivid aud picturesque 
description, and fall of spiritual suggestiveness. On every page there is the stamp of this writer’s unmistakable 
genius. —AMERICAN REVIEW. 

* Dr. MacDonald has so poetical a nature that it is not surprising to find his latest work not only a most 
graceful phantasy and allegory, but also a prose-poem. . . . Dr. MacDonald's bouk is full of clever and striking 
passages, and Mr. Raven is as weird a creation as Lalith berself is fascinating. ‘ Lilith” is without doubt a book 
to be read and read again by all who appreciate a clever blend of the mystic and the poetic ’—CourT JOURNAL. 

* The quality of * Lilith ” is twice biessed, for it is a quality which is sure to please the elect, and is equally 
sure to displease les imbeciles, . . . The book is the very upposite of most books cf its time, Its details are often 
wrong ; itt conception is wholly rignt..—AcCADEMY. 

* Dr. MacDonald's books have never been without beauty and distinction and subtlety. . . . There are still 
many of the old graces iu * Lilith,’ and the author’s admirers will discover some very fine and deep passages.’ 

SKETCH. 

‘For wealth of fancifal imaginings few contemporary novelists can compare with Dr. MacDonald. In 
“ Lilith” he has returned to the vein of his delightful  Phantastes.”’—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 

** Lilith” could only have been written by a man of genius, and one accustomed, moreover, to live much in 
the spiritual world, and to dream dreams and to see visions. . . . “ Lilith” is written in the prose of a poet.’ 

LEkDS MERCURY. 

* Regarded as a whole, there is power, earnestness, imagination to be found in “ Lilith,’ and even those 
who do not care for the allegorical torm will nevertheless find in it much stimulating thought and bracing 
teaching. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


CLARENCE. 
By BRET HARTE. 
With 8 Illustrations by A. JULE GOODMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


* Probably no writer of fiction saye Charles Dickens has created so many characters which we never tire of 
hearing about as the author who has just given us a story of the American Civil War... . Bret Harte’s last 
book is among his very best, and his best books are very good. . . . The old fascination is there, which makes it 
hardly possible to lay down one of his books until we have finished it, and then oaly with a sigh that it is not 
longer.’-—REALM. 

‘There is scarcely any author of our day who writes. with such unfailing cleverness, and so sustains his 
reputation as Mr. Bret Harte... . “Ciarence” is clear strong stuff.... Mr. Bret Harte has the faculty of 
exciting the reader's interest trom the outset. . . . In fine, as a story-teller there are few writers living superior 
to Mr. Harte.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘This is perhaps as tine a bit of work as Bret Harte has done. . . . A story which is at once stirring and full 
of incident.’.—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘A little gem. It is a vrilliant romance of the war, in which incidents of importance are used as the under- 
structure of a powerful study of human character, and vf a story delightful in 1s every detail... . The book 
will be read with intense pleasure.’-—SCoTsMAN, 

‘A story of thrilling interest, tull of those delightful touches which give to Mr. Harte’s work its peculiar 
charm.’—SPRAKER. 

‘It is Mr. Bret Harte’s very best, in his all-roundest way.'—WorRLD. 

: tw book may be safely recommended as one wo stir even tue most sluggish reader to sympathetic excite- 
ment.’—TABLET. 

‘A work which, were it necessary, would do much to increase its author's reputation.—MOoRNING Post. 

* This superbly told story. —DAILy ‘1ELEGRAPH. 

*The story is full of movement and colour; it is steeped in the atmosphere of that stupendous strife. . .. 
The sketch of President Lincoln is deeply interesting and pathetic. —DaILy NEws. 

* The reader who finds * Clarence” disappointing as a whole must Le somewhat difficult to p'ease.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE, 

‘A story magnificently built ; a story of heroic emotions and absorbing adventure. —SaTuRDAY R&viEw. 

‘ The tule is vivid a1.4 readable, and the best parts, probably, are the brilliant chapters which describe a battle 
and the aspect of the field atter an action.’—TIMES, 

* The novel is full of good sound workmanship, and ttanés out clearly above the ordinary novels of the day.’ 

ACADEMY. 

‘In “Clarence” Mr. Bret Harte bas broken new ground. It wasa daring thing for a writer of his established 
fame to do; but. as was to be expected of so sure an artist, he has thereby only added to his reputation, 
Mr. Bret Harte has never written with greater force, with finer effect. . . . 1t is a masterpiece. . . . High as is 
Mr. Bret Harte's position, this book raises it higher still. —BLACK aND WHITE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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THE KING IN YELLOW. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


* Novelty of a daring kind marks the work of Mr. R. W. Chambers, a writer whose fame in America has been 
securely established by a piqvant story of Paris Bohemian life, * In the Quarter.” ... Edgar Poe would have 
enjoyed reading the opening tales—tales of mystery and horror aud madness, told with a grim command of 
appalling detail.... Mr. Chambers rightly deserves the good things that have been said about his literary 
work. No writer of short stories has struck a more original vein. —MorRNING LEADER. 

* It contains some of the best examples of the American short story that I have read..—REvIEw of REVIEWS. 

‘There is some work in it which is really first-rate, and comes up to anything in that exquisite first 
production of his, “In the Quarter.” . . . The style is well-nigh perfect, and some of the situations are exceedingly 
strong and dramatic. The author also possesses a remarkable skill in photographing characters almost in 
a phrase which is as rare as it is delightful.'.—LIBERAL. 

* His touch is light and delightful, and if bis morals, or his characters’ morals are rather conspicuous by 
their absence, where is the Trilby ite who is to pronounce censure on them ?’—GLAsGOW H&RALD. 

‘A fantastic romance of considerable interest and charm. Mr. Chambers in his first book showed that he 
knew his Paris well, and gave realistic sketches of student life Jn the Quarter. His second book reveals 
entirely different characteristics, the most striking of which is a daring imagination which the most cautious 
reviewer ought to acclaim.’— MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘We are introduced to phases «f student life in Paris such as Mr. Chambers gave us “ In the Quarter.” and 
some of these phases are influenced by “The King in Yellow” and some are not; but it is due to the author to 
confess that the interest of his pages is so absorbing that we do not care whichever way it b’.,—LiT. Wortp. 

*Mr. Chambers’ study of madness, “The King in Yellow,” is very good indecd. . . . The second part of the 
dainty little volume is als» excellent in a different way.’.—Wortp. 

‘Mr. Chambers has written a series of brilliantly imaginative short stories in a remarkable little volume— 
weird, romantic, subtle, strong. . . . 1t is a book that no one can afford to miss who is desirous of being in touca 
with the best fiction of the period.’—CourT JOURNAL. 

*“ The King in Yellow” is replete with quaint fancifulness, however, and felicity of expression. —-WEKKLY 


IN THE QUARTER. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“In the Quarter” is a story of the school of “ Trilby,” and a very good story too, told with plenty of 
spirit and not a little charm. . . . It is a pleasant book to read.’—QuEEN. 

‘The story is well told, and holds the reader so intent that he is somewhat incensed with the author for 
what seems an unnecessarily unhappy ending. —WEEKLY DispratcuH. 

* Mr. Chambers’s new and altogether delightful story, “In the Quarter,” is sure of a warm welcome from all 
who have enjoyed his strongly original and bizarre style of work in ** The King in Yellow.” . . . Mr. Chambers is 
the fortunate possessor of a style as strongly individual as that of Mr. Du Maurier, and his story is delightful 
and fascinating.’—OourT JOURNAL. 

* As in the case of his former work, Mr. Chambers knows whereof he writes when dealing with student life 
in Paris, and he writes his knowledge down with considerable power and skill.’.— LireRARY Wortp. 

*“In the Quarter” is a story of great merit, fully entitling the author to a high place among contemporary 
writers of fiction. ... A vivid power of description, nervously intense realism, zraphic characterisation, and 
luxuriant imagination are the qualities present in Mr. Chambers’s book.’— LIBexA.. 

*** In the Quarter ” illustrates with more than common success student life in Paris..—YorKSHIRE Post. 

* In its impressionist features there is a convincing air of truth{uluess as well as an unmistakable show of 





* Mr. Chambers’s new story is as clever as “ The King in Yellow.” . . . The strange harum scarum life of a 
set of art students in the Latin Quarter is as vividly shown as it by a series of snap-shot phovographs.’— 


LADY KILPATRICK. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


*“Tn Lady Kilpatrick” we, to our unbounded satisfaction, renew acquaintance with Robert Buchanan the 
poet.... “Lady Kilpatrick” demands attention as a real contribution to the list of books worthy to be 
praised... . ‘‘ Lady Kilpatrick” has an excellent plot, Several of the characters in the pook are capital.’— 
LITERARY WORLD. 

* A slight and bright romance. . . . Desmond is the typical, rollicking, open-hearted. lovable fellow that the 
traditional young Irishman should be. . . . He woos and wins Dulcie, an equally wholesome and resy-cheeked 
girl ; and they are a couple it does one good to hear about. . . . Few people will be able t» lay it aside unfinished 
after they have once cut the first few pages.’—Sr. James's GAZETTE. , 

‘The author of “The Shadow of the Sword” proves indisputably that his hand has not lost its cunning. 
The character of Dulcie Kilpatrick is one that has few equals in tne entire gallery of coutemporary fiction, 
unless among the best of Mr. Hardy’s heroines. . . , It is a capita novel.'"—LiBERAL, 

‘A rattling good story. . . . A novel which, for plot and situation, Boucicault himself might have written. 
- «+ This stirringly refreshing story. . . . I hope and believe that there will always be a public tor such tender, 
manly work as this. —SpoaTinG Lirr. 

* Mr. Buchanan has here mixed some pretty old ingredients with a not unskilful hand into a highly-seasoned 
dish of sensation. . . . The story is interesting, and ought to be popul«r..—GuLascow HERALD. 

‘The story is written with much accomplishment in the art of fiction, and it makes up by strength for what 
it lacks in freshness. The characters ... are vigorously drawn in broadly effective contrasts, whicn have the 
rare advantage of so stimulating the reader’s imagination that he is entertained rather by what is suggested 
than by what is said..—ScorsMAN, 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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COMPANION VOLUME TO BESANTS ‘LONDON.’ Demy 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


WESTMINSTER. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 
With an Etched Plate of ‘The Towers of Westminster’ by FRANcIs S. WALKER, R.P.E., 
and 130 Illustrations by WILLIAM PATTEN and others. 

* Westminster, not London, we hold to be the true cencre of our national life... . This Sir Walter Besant, 
with picturesque pen, n akes cleareuough. He yields '0 nv one in devotion to the memory ef London. He bas 
told the story of the old city and its corporate life in a way which has never been surpas-ed—unot even equalled, 
The past of the muther of manicipal 1-fe be has made to live and breathe in these our days in a manner which 
reduces all other records of Londo» to the mere dryaxdust category. But we like bis * Westminster " even better, 

. For the rest, there is nothing but admiratiou tv ve expressed as well for the plan as for the execution of the 
book.'—DaILy CHRONICLE. 

* It speaks well for the picturesque style of Sir Walter Besant that, in spite of the library of London history 
a'ready iu existence, he has mavaged to invest tue volume on “ Westminster” with fresh interest. But though 
written with all the eminent novelirt’s skill, it is essentially a work of an:iquarian research presented, no doubt, 
én « literary style to which historians can rarely attain, yet so full of little knowa or new facts that the 
eulonicler of the British Metropolis cannot negiect it withuut peril to his reputation.—STANDARD. 

‘Sur Walter Besant has found another engaging subject for bis bright pen in “ Westminster ”—a set of lively 
pictures, enabling the reader to realise what sort of place the Westminster of history was. ... It isa set of im- 
}ve-s ons, the value of which depends on their picturesque vigour ; and that is assured from the outset.’—ScoTSMAN, 

‘The reader will find Sir Walter Besant’s volume extremely pleasant reading. Everybody knows that he can 
write vividly and sracefully, that he can tell a story with the art of the practised writer, and that he has the 
instinct of effective selection.’—TIMEs, 

* His previous bo»k on “ London” was a welcome one, and “ Westminster” is an excellent companion. NO 
more picturesque prose than his could be desired for the description of the “city which has no citizens.” ... 
* Westminster ‘is a handsome and merit rious book, pleasantly written and well illustrate 1.—_GL*s@ow HERALD, 

* A titting compan.on to his beok on “ London.” It is brilliantly writtea and beautifully illustrated... . As 
he touches no subject which he does not adorn with a charming style, he has made his accouut of Westminster 
as readable as the moet fascinating novel he has ever written.’—LONDON. 

*An eminent novelist, whose works of pure imagination are widely known and weleomed everywhere, has 
turned his attention to sober history with so much effect chat he has in taree years given us ov0ks on one of the 
most difficult subjects known to historians ; book, aisv, in which we find the same nervous; style as that which 
makes the novels such easy and pleasant reading.’—Re \LM. 

*‘ A charming book, which catches the picturesque incidents and salient aspects of Westminster so that they 
seem to live again on the printed page. As a popwar sketch, at ouce vivid, artistic, aud well-informed, this 
monograph has uvquestionable claim.’—LEEDs MERCURY. 

*. .. Such a forecast spells an interesting book, and Sir Walter Berant’s name was good proof that the 
story would not spoil in the telling. ... Sir Walter has already done * London” asa whole, and his “ West- 
minster” is an excellent sequel —the first, it may be hoped, of a series of these local pictures, which the author of 
“ All Sorts and Conditions of Men ” knows so well how to make both life-tike and living. This is a charming and 
informing book by a cultivated and erudite writer. . . . 1t should have a great success. —StT. JAMEs's GAZEITE, 

*An altogether fascinating book is Sir Walter Besant’s ** Westminster.’ Paper, print, and pictures are 
worthy of a text in which erudition, colour, and literary charm are alike conspicuous.’-—QUERN. 

‘ What Sir Walter Besant did a year or two ago for the Uity of Loudou he has now done for the sister city of 
Westminster—woven its long and chequered history into a panoramic narrative, wherein the sympathetic 
imagination of the novelist is used skilfully but conscientiously, tu give colour aud imagination to the dry details 
cf archeology.’— LireRarkY WORLD, 

- * To historian aud topugrapher alike Sir Walter Besaut’s new volume will be extremely welcome.’—DAatLy 
ews, 
* A worthy companion to “London.” . . . In this handsome volume is to be found ail the wonted brilliance 
of the accomplished writer of books, and all the minute observation of the student of human nature.’ 
BLACK AND WHITE. 

‘A fit companion for the earlier volume on “ London.” . . . The author writes on his favourite theme with 
an enthusiasm and knowledge which would make a tac pourer theme attractive. — DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

e ‘The volume is a delightful one, aud, having read it, one walks through Westminster with new eyes,’— 
PEAKER. 





Containing 50 Full-page Drawings, handsomely printed. Imperial 4to. art canvas, 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

‘Phil May's Sketch-book contains fifty cartoons whose art cannot fail to produce inexhaustible mirth... . 
Line for line, Mr. May secures greater effects und more laughter than any other draughtsmun, anu this cullection 
is of his best ’"—BLACK AND WHITE. 

‘A volume of fun, gentle satire, and abounding humour which ... will be preserved alongside of John 
Leech’s “ Sketches.” . . . Some of his very best efforts are included in the coliection.’—SrortiNe Lire. 

_ *To ensure a cordial welcome for this “ Sketch-book” of Mr. May’s, it suffices to say that it contaias a collec- 
tion of some of the best of the irresistible cartoons which have already delighted us all. ... Their cheery 
humour and innocent satire will help us to spend many a pleasant quarter of an hour. ... We should commend 
it as the very ideal of a Christmas gift-book, did we not fear that few, having once got it, will have the courage to 
part with it.—GLaseow HERALD. 

‘In glancing at these fifty cartoons the reader will find abundant indications of the correctness of this 
quaiatly humorous and original draughtsman’s methods. .. . In the detineation of the outward form, attire,and 
habits of ’Arry and his “ Dona” his pencil is unapproachable.’—DaiLy News. 

‘A really mirth-moving collection of cartoons.’— YORKSHIRE Post. 

‘Anyone in search of a laugh had better provide himself with “Phil May's Sketch-book”—a veritable 
magician of his kind. ... As he himself says, if a maa has originality it is bound to find its way out; and tae 
originality in Mr. Phil May has worked itself out very effectually. —NoO?rriNGHAM GUARDIAN. 

‘In “ Phil May’s Sketch-book ” the artist gives us of his best. ... Mr. May, with sure instinct, has found a 
live of pictorial humour quite original..—LzEps MERCURY. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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~ BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND | 


PROSE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited 


by R. HeERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown vO. | 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS in 


Prose and Verse, including ‘ Puetry for Children’ 


and ‘Prince Dorus.’ With 2 Portraits, and a | 


Facsimile of a page of the ‘ Essay on Roast Pig.’ 
Crown 8vo. half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS in Prose 


and Verse. With Life, Portrait, and z0v Lilustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE’S CHOICE WORKS in 
Prose and Poetry. With an introduction by 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, Portrait and Facsimiles. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE 

WORKS, including his Dramatic Writings, Prose, 
Poetry, Travslations, Speeches, Jokes, &c. With 


Life, Anecdotes, and 10 illustrations, Crown 8vo. | 


half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS 
WORKS. With Life of the Author, Portraits, Fac- 
similes, and I)lustrations. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

DEAN SWIFT'S CHOICE WORKS in Prose end 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles 
of the Maps in * Gulliver's Travels.’ Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete | 


n Two Series; tue First from 1835 to 1843; the 


Second from 1844 to 1853, With Hundreds of Plates | 


and Woodcuts by CRUIKSHANK, HINE, LANDELLS, 
&c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER; 
or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation. By 1Zaak 
WALTON; and Instructions how to Angle for a 


Trout or Grayling in a Clear Stream, by CHARLES | 


Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
NIco.as, and 61 Illusts. Cr. 8vo. cl. antique, 7s. 6d. 

DR. SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS: In Search of the 
Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With RowLanpson’s Coloured Iilustra- 
tions and Life of the Author by J. OC. HorTren. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


COLMAN’S HUMOROUS WORKS : ‘Broad Grins,’ 


* My Nightgown and Slippers,’ and ‘other Humorous | 


Works of GErorer CotMAN. With Life by G. B. 


BucksTONE and Frontispiece by HoGarTH. Crown | 


8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. Illus- 
trated bv Hundreds ot Sketches by WILLIAM MAKE- 
PEACE THACK&RAY, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in his School Life and Favourite Characters in the 
Books of bis Every-day Reading. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE, MACLISE PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF ILLUS- 

OUsS LITERAKY CHARA!TERS; Eighty- 
oy pot with Memoirs illustrative of the 
Literature of the former half of the Present Century, 
by WILLIAM Batrs, B.A. Cr. 8vo.cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 


| LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. By T. P. 


Translated from the Greek, with Notes Critica) and | 


Historical, and a Life of Plutarch, by Jouwn and 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

JOSEPHUS’S COMPLETE WORKS, containing 
*The Antiquities of the Jews’ and *The Wars of 
the Jews.’ With 52 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
Complete Edition, with Translations of the Quota- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


FLAMMARION’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY: a | 


General Description of the Heavens. Translated 
from the French by J. ELLARD Gorn, F.R.A.S. 
With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations. Medium vo. 
cloth extra, 16s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND: including the Rural 
and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum- 
meries, Shows, &c., from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Edited by WiLLIAM Hoye. With 
140 Iilustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES : chietly illustrating the Origin of 
our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. 
With the Additions of Sir Henry ELLis and 
numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

SIGNBOARDS : their History. By Jacop Larwoop 
and JOHN CAMDEN Horren. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Cr.8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d 

THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. 
With an Analysis of the Openings. By HowaRpD 
Staunton. Edited by RosperT B, WoRMALD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY. With Instruc- 
tions for Tracing Peaigrees and Deciphering 
Ancient MSS.,&c. By JoHun E. Oussans. With 
408 Woodcuts, 2 Coloured and 2 Plain Piates. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HANDBOOK OF ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 
By A. RoSENGARTEN. ‘Translated by W.CoLLErt- 
Saxpars. With 639 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON WOOD ENGRAVING, Histori- 
cal and Practical. By WiLLIAM ANDREW CHATTO 
and JoHN Jackson. With 450 fine Illustrations, 
Large 4to. half-bound, 28s. 

THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By the Rev. 
T. F. TuHisetron Dyer, M.A. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
THE LIFE OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS 
described from Antique Monuments. By ERNst 
GUHL and W. Koner. Edited by Dr. HuErreEr. 
With oy Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 
Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Election 
of 1880. By Justin McCarrnuy,M.P. 4vols.demy 
8vo. cloth extra,12s.each.—Alsoa POPULAR EDITION, 
in 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each.—And the 
JUBILEE EDITION, in 2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
By Justin McCanstuy. M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s.—Also a PoPULAR EDITION. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND INVENTIONS OF THOMAS 
A. EDISON. By W.K. L. and ANTONIA DICKSON, 
With 200 Illustrations by R. F. Outcant, W. F. 
RICALTON, &c. Demy 4to. cloth gilt, 18s. 





O'Connor, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
HENRY TAINR. 4 vols. small demy 8vo. cloth 
boards, 30s.—PorpuLAR Epirion, 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 

A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
HENRY VAN Laun. 3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth 
boards, 22s. 6d. 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND 
THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON. 
Translated by D. ForBES CAMPBELL and JOHN 
Sreppixne. A New Edition, with full Index and 
36 Steel-plate Illustrations. 12 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, 12s. each. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON, By J. 
CHaURTON CuLLiys, M.A, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 

JONATHAN SWIFT: a Study. By J. Cuurton 
CoLiina, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 8s. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and Signifi- 
cations. By the Kev.C. W. BaRpsLEY, M.A. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

| CURIOSITIES OF PURITAN NOMENCLATURE, 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
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THE IMPRESSIONS OF AUREOLE. 


Choicely printed on blush-rose paper, and handsomely bound. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The Baron has dipped into a refreshingly light and airy volume called “The Impressions of Aureole.” . . . 
Aureole, the gad-about and globe-trotter, is delightful everywhere.’—Puncu. 

‘The very froth and foam of Society literature is represented by the light, frivolous, yet fascinating work of 
the clever lady who is responsible for that outwardly and inwardly gay and sparkling volume, “The Impressions 
of Aureole.” . . . The volume is quite worth reading and retaining as a remarkably vivacious picture of Eaglish 
Society, its habits, customs, language, and amusements, at the end of the Nineteenth Century..—CovurtT JourNaL. 

* The papers are a sort of diary or autobiograpby of a luxurious and high-spirited young woman, who, married 
to an English nobleman, givés*.he worthy man serious cause for anxiety. ... Her luxurious tastes, her greedy 
desire to make the most of life, and the colloquial animation of her narrative, give an agreeable raciness to 
a book the essence of which is pleasant frivolity. . . . It isa bright and cheery book, and every one who reads it 
will be tickled pleasantly by its constant sparkleand brightness.’—ScorTsMAN. 

* It does not depend only on its external fascinations to secure a wide circle of readers. . . . It isalways bright 
andamusing . .. pleasant and humorous,’—Dar.y TELEGRAPH. 

‘It is clever, sparkling, and what is called up-to-date ; a book to read for its side-lights upon a phase of 
Society that makes a toil of pleasure, and lays up for itself a rickety and melancholy old age. —YORKSHIRE Post. 

*Such clever vivacity is rot to be met with every day, and Aureole . . . isan engaging person. .. . The 
book is published in so elegart a form that it is fit for the boudoir of Aureole herself.’.—Skercn. 

*“Aureole” has a wo.derfully piquant pen. . . . No one can fail to be amused in her company, her 
conversation being a mixture of archness. innocence, and matronly wisdom.’—MoRNING LEADER. 

*“The Impressions o@Aureole” constitute a most diverting volume, calculated to act as an antidote to the 
worst fit of the blues ever experienced. . . . About the most fascinating specimen of light literature we have 
read for a considerable time.’—Lapy. 

*... This part of the book is charmingly healthful, brisk, and breezy, and one has quite got te lore the 
bright Aureole, under whose veneer beats a warm, good heart..—WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

* An excellent example of light, frivolous, and yet interesting literature.’—Suy. 

* There is no doubt that the sketches are exceedingly clever.’ — STANDARD. 

* The writing is throughout brisk and breezy.’—LirzERARY WORLD. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


he Idler Magazine 


Edited by JEROME K. JEROME. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


THE SNOW QUEEN. Drawn by Hat Hurst. 

THE SHIP THAT FOUND HERSELF. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Illustration by 
T. WALTER WILSON, R.I. 

MR. DU MAURIER AT HOME. By ADDISON BRIGHT. [Illustrated. 
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DANDY JACKSON. 


IFTY years ago I left a large public school under a cloud. 
During the half-year a series of petty thefts had been com- 
mitted amongst the boys, and all efforts to trace the perpetrator had 
been baffled, until, by a string of remarkable circumstantial evidence, 
the crimes were, in the judgment of the authorities, brought home 
to three young gentlemen, of whom I was one, and we received 
private marching orders. 

I was innocent, and was afterwards fully absolved; but the 
quitting of a public school under a cloud leaves a wound not to be 
salved by mere official apology, and it was a long time before I 
recovered from the blow. Next to the disgrace, and to the agony of 
being wronged, I felt most acutely separation from my chum of the five 
happiest years of my life—from Jackson, known as Dandy on account 
of his extreme ugliness, the cleverest, kindest, merriest, and most 
accomplished of boys. What became of him I never knew, which 
was surprising, inasmuch as great things in the world were expected 
from one of such remarkable physical and mental prowess. All I 
did know was that he left very soon after me. 

So much by way of prologue. 


Thirty years later, in the year 1870, I was living at Yokohama, 
in Japan. 

There was as much difference between the Japan of 1870 and 
the same country of 1892, as between the public schools of fifty 
years ago and to-day. By a bloody revolution, a book which had 
been practically sealed to the outer world for uncountable centuries 
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was thrown open partially for general inspection. Japan the 
mysterious and romantic began to show signs of being Japan the 
occidentalised—the land of telegraphs, and railways, and electric 
lighting, and breechloading rifles ; and from the mouldy old shell, 
thick with the cobwebs of tradition and prejudice, was beginning to 
emerge a young people panting for that sunshine and free, fresh air 
of which hitherto they had only obtained the merest glimpses and 
the most temporary gasps. 

Still, there was enough of the old Japan left to make a residence 
in the country unpleasant for foreigners. We were still “beasts of 
invaders,” ‘ Western devils,” and everything else which was hateful 
and uncanny, and our passage through towns and villages was 
marked by execrations, by insults, and occasionally by actual outrage, 
for the mass of the people and a very large proportion of the official 
classes were imbued with that “spirit of old Japan” which, if 
allowed to flourish, would have prevented the nation from ever taking 
onward steps. 

Fines, imprisonments, and now and then an execution, kept the 
feeling from being too practically obtrusive ; but it was there, and in 
a hundred little ways showed itself. 

One November afternoon I was shooting with a friend amongst 
those mountains of which O Yama is the culminating point, about 
five-and-thirty miles from Yokohama. The country hereabouts was 
then—indeed, I believe it is now—in its original state. In many 
villages the natives had never seen a foreigner: in none of ‘them 
could be found a single article of Western manufacture, such as a 
lamp, or a knife, or a fire-arm. The country itself, of old a favourite 
hunting ground with the great nobles of the capital, was absolutely 
wild—grandly and beautifully wild beyond description—a land of 
forest and torrent, of bold hills and pleasant valleys, of gorgeous 
colouring and brilliant contrasts, almost trackless and very sparsely 
inhabited ; a land, the invasion of which by the prosaic, common- 
place influences of Western life would touch the heart of every true 
lover of the quiet, the romantic, the picturesque, and the original. 

Of course we were duly provided with passports, for the “ Treaty 
Limits ” of to-day had not yet been drawn out, and it was only by 
favour or.stratagem that foreigners were enabled to go very far 
beyond the actual boundaries of their settlements. Hitherto, the 
passports, or rather the imposing display of armorial bearing and big 
lettering upon them, had planed our way smoothly enough, and we 
had been a week without having been annoyed or disturbed more 
than was to be expected. But upon this particular November after- 
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noon—one of those peerless late autumn afternoons which are not 
to be matched elsewhere in the world—as we were approaching the 
village of Minogé, we were stopped by two swaggering fellows in the 
hybrid garments of petty officialism, and our passports demanded. 

We showed them. To our amazement, instead of the “ Yoroshi” 
(“ All right”), to which we were accustomed, the man who held the 
papers spat upon them, tore them in pieces, and accompanied the 
gratuitous insult by the most offensive epithet in the native vocabu- 
lary of foreign abuse. 

Iam a cool-tempered man. Not so my companion Haydecombe, 
an impulsive Devonshireman. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed with a strange flush on his brow, 
which always portended mischief, “that’s a national insult!” and, 
before I could restrain him, out went his powerful fist straight from 
the shoulder, and down went the man who had disposed of our 
papers ; the next minute he was grappling with the other fellow, who, 
although a “ stuggy” little man with muscular arms and legs, was no 
match for Haydecombe, and who was simply thrown away like a 
ball, and lay stunned in a pool of blood. A scrimmage like this in 
broad daylight could, of course, not take place unnoticed, especially 
as the gentleman whom Haydecombe had first floored was running 
off, bawling the news @ ‘outes forces, and in a very few minutes we 
were the centre of a howling mob of both sexes. 

Haydecombe was for making a dash through it, but I, who had 
seen more of Japanese life than he, and who knew that keen two-edged 
swords were as common articles of furniture in a Japanese village 
as three-legged stools are in an English one, and that nine men out 
of ten knew how to use them, calmed him into reason ; and so we 
were hustled along the village street between half a dozen stout 
fellows, who doubtless only prevented the crowd from immolating us 
there and then, by a feeling of pleasurable anticipation of what was 
to follow. 

“What are you going to do with us?” I asked. 

“Yakunin,” laconically replied the man. 

He had no need to say more. Given a rural Yakunin, or Mayor, 
and I could fill in the rest. 

What the rest was, my next remark to Haydecombe sufficiently 
indicated. 

“If we get out of this,” said I, “we may thank our stars. These 
fellows are going to haul us before the Yakunin. They’ll have their 
tale to tell; ours won’t be understood, and wouldn’t be believed if 
it was understood. We've split open the head of an official. That’s 
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quite enough to get us a year or two in chokee—and Jap chokee is 
no joke, by the Lord Harry!” 

“Civis Britannicus sum,” remarked Haydecombe, giving a 
gentleman who was too free with his elbows a shove, which sent him 
sprawling. 

“Civis Fiddlesticks !” I remarked. “Not much good being 
anything but Civis Japonicus just now. Indeed, if Civis Japonicus 
bowled a couple of police officers over as you did, it would be his 
last game of that sort.” 

“Well, I’m awfully sorry,” said Haydecombe, seriously now, for 
he had great respect for my opinion upon matters Japanese, being 
but a “ griffin” or new-chum himself. “ But for the life of me I 
couldn’t help it, and, upon my word, if this fellow with the clogs 
doesn’t keep further away, I shall have to help him to do so.” 

So we were marched through Minogé village until we reached a 
house of superior aspect standing by itself within a high bamboo 
fence, over the entrance of which hung a huge lantern, and what was 
evidently a badge of office at the end of a pole. 

Our custodians showed us through the gate, and shut it in the face 
of the crowd. 

“Well,” said Haydecombe, “as we're in for it, we’d better make 
the best of it.” 

With wh. -h he sat himself down on the raised edge-way running 
round the house, pulled out his pipe and lighted it, and I followed 
his example. 

That I should have regarded our escapade as likely to be very 
serious for us may be considered ridiculous by the modern 
Yokohama Britisher, accustomed to be a man in authority, bowed 
and scraped to, and to live in the midst of a friendly and amiable 
community. But at the date of my story matters were very different. 
Indeed, the positions were reversed, for the foreigner was only 
tolerated, and it was to his interest to cultivate that toleration as much 
as possible by a conceding, almost a submissive, demeanour. Our 
lives were never quite safe. We knew that, no doubt, if we were 
haled away and our heads knocked off, when the news reached the 
Settlement there would be a “ bobbery,” with the usual sequel of 
apologies, fines, and perhaps an execution or so ; but that did not 
make our position any the better, and if we should contrive to escape, 
we knew very well that Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul would rate 
us in no measured terms for having placed ourselves in such a 
strait. 

Presently one of the paper doors was pushed aside— quietly and 
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gently—and we just caught sight of a pretty girl’s face, upon which 
was depicted wonder and curiosity. Haydecombe, who was the 
coolest of men when not excited, sang out something in his barbarous 
Japanese, which caused a pair of roguish eyes to twinkle, and made 
a pair of ruddy little lips to part so as to show a set of gleaming little 
teeth. Then the door was closed, and we heard subdued gigglings 
behind. 

“O. K.!” said Haydecombe, oracularly, “there are women, 
young women, on the establishment.” 

But that was all we saw of the damsel, for a few minutes later 
we were roughly ordered to follow our guards to the back of the 
house. 

In the management of their houses the Japanese follow an 
exactly contrary plan to Europeans, as they do in most other matters, 
for whereas we lavish our attention upon the fronts of our houses, 
the Japanese concentrate all their ornamental and attractive notions 
upon the backs of theirs. The house of the Yakunin of Minogé 
was no exception to the rule. Over about a quarter of an acre of 
ground were spread the features of an entire country-side—rivers, 
lakes, waterfalls, valleys, hills, fields and mountains, with cunningly 
dwarfed trees, and stoned paths leading here and there ; now under 
a Zorit or wooden arch, now past a quaint stone lantern, and over 
all an exact miniature of the holiest and grandest of mountains, 
Fuji San. Facing this pleasant prospect sat the Yakunin, the 
arbiter of our fates ; a desk before him, a charcoal brasier on one 
hand, and an attendant on the other. 

If our hearts had leapt at the vision of the pretty girl’s face, 
down they tumbled when we saw the Yakunin’s. He was what the 
old writers would call a man of severe aspect—ugly, uglier even 
than the average Japanese, and yet possessed of that quiet dignity 
of demeanour which so often goes far to redeem the plainness of a 
face. Yet his was not a typical Japanese face, for his eyes were not 
sunken, nor his cheek-bones prominent, nor his lips protruding. 
In all else, however, he was thoroughly national. Officials were 
about this time beginning to introduce European features, such as 
rings, watch-chains, and so forth, into their dress ; but this man, 
from his top-knot to his white “tabi,” or socks, was Japanese, and 
nothing but Japanese. Our names were taken. As I gave mine 
he fixed his eyes fullon me. No doubt he questioned my veracity. 
Then I was commanded to give my version of the affair. To do 
the great man justice, he listened very patiently, not for a moment 
removing his keen gaze from my face. Then our custodians gave 
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their version, and the fellow who had been knocked down was 
called in, as was his comrade who had been thrown, and they added 
their fuel to the fire. As the face of the mayor grew darker as the 
tale proceeded, I have not the smallest doubt that it was a very 
pretty romance indeed which our guards retailed to him. 

A long talk in subdued tones then took place between the 
Yakunin and his attendant. At the end of it we were marched off 
to an isolated building upon the other side of the house, known as 
a “go-down,” or store-house, pushed into utter darkness, and the 
door locked upon us. At sunset food was brought in to us. It was 
ample and good, and our hopes revived thereat. 

“ Jack,” said Haydecombe, as he forked a slice of stewed fish 
into his mouth, “ there’s a woman’s hand in this grub, and I'll bet 
you a new hat that the woman’s hand hasn’t done with us yet.” 

“Don’t you be too sanguine,” I replied ; “I’ve been out here 
longer than you have, and I know what the Oriental fondness is for 
keeping up a show of mercy to the last, and then letting you have 
the worst straight.” 

“Then you think we’re booked ?” 

I didn’t reply fora moment. Then I said: 

“J think that if we can get out we had better.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that they’d dare kill a couple of 
Englishmen because a brace of their miserable officials were knocked 
down?” 

“T don’t know. Remember, Europeans have been cut down 
before now for doing nothing.” 

“In hot blood—yes, I know ; but for a common shindy in the 
strect to shut two foreigners up all night, and trot them out to have 
their heads taken off in the morning in cold blood, is making the 
Japs out to be worse than they really are.” 

“Well,” I said, “I hope so. At any rate, you’ve never seen into 
a Jap prison, and I have, and I’m not at all sure that I wouldn’t 
rather take that morning walk you speak of than be shut up in a Jap 
prison. Now let’s have a look round.” 

When the men brought us our food they gave us also a single 
lantern. With this we examined our prison. It was a room thirty 
feet square, and at least five-and-thirty in height, to which air and a 
modicum of light were admitted by an aperture high up in the wall. 
It was empty save for a pile of old tea chests in a corner, and it 
was exceedingly cold, for the floor, like the walls and roof, was of 
cement. 

The first thing to be done was to take our bearings. To do this 
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it was necessary to reach the window, and the only means of reaching 
the window was by piling up the tea chests. 

This we did, and found that from window to ground was a clear 
unbroken drop of about thirty feet down a wall, the surface of which 
was perfectly smooth. The Yakunin’s house was only some twenty 
yards away, and the whole was bounded by a high bamboo fence, 
which would require careful negotiation. 

We descended to talk the position over, and replaced the boxes 
—just in time, for we had hardly done so when the door opened, 
and a coolie entered with a couple of common quilts, which were to 
be our beds. 

“Supper, a light, and quilts,” thought I; “this is hardly the 
treatment of condemned criminals, in spite of what I said to Hay 
just now. Perhaps there zs the hand, or rather the heart, of a woman 
in it, after all.” I asked the man what was going to be done with us. 
He shook his head, and replied : 

“If the Mayor does nothing, the people will do something.” 

* But what can the Mayor do?” I asked. 

“ Anything,” replied the man, and he passed his forefinger 
suggestively over the back of his neck. 

Then he left us with a “Sayonara,” which had a very doleful 
ring about it in our ears. 

“ Haydecombe,” said I, “we must have a shot at escape. It’s 
now seven o'clock. We’ll wait till all is quiet and the lights are out 
at the house, and, come what may, make a bolt for it. Inthe mean- 
while we must contrive something to get out of that beastly 
window.” 

So we sat down, and with our handkerchiefs, and our bootlaces, 
and a bit of old bamboo cord made a rope which we calculated would 
lessen the drop by about fifteen feet. 

The next problem for solution was to make fast a rope to a bar- 
less window. ‘This we arranged by cutting a stout bit of wood so 
as to fit tightly across the opening, and were delighted to find that it 
resisted the hardest pulling test we could give it. 

Then we lit our pipes and waited in darkness, for the lantern wick 
soon went out. 

In a couple of hours’ time we heard the welcome sound of the 
closing of the night shutters outside the house. Haydecombe 
ascended and looked out. Presently he came quickly down. 

“Jack,” he said, in a voice quivering with excitement, “we're 
saved ! TZhere’s a ladder against the wall under the window !” 

It was so incredible that I was obliged to go up and see for 
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myself. There was the ladder sure enough, and, to add to our 
chance, the night was pitchy dark. Something white fluttering at 
the head of the ladder attracted my attention. I stretched my hand 
down and took off a piece of paper. I descended with it, struck a 
match and examined it. On it was a rude sketch of a ladder placed 
against a bamboo fence close to an oddly-twisted tree. 

Our hearts leaped with joy, for we knew that there was a good 
angel about who was working for our deliverance. 

“Bless her heart,” said Haydecombe, fervently. “If ever I 
meet her I'll ask her to be my wife, and take her to the ancestral 
home at Totnes as a pattern of womanhood! Stop! there’s some- 
thing on the other side! A broken ladder. What’s that mean?” 

“Why,” I replied, “ that when we have done with the ladder we 
are to destroy it, so that our unknown friend shan’t get into trouble. 
And we are to scale the fence at that particular point for a very good 
reason, you may be sure.” 

We waited still a little time, for sounds of laughing and tipsy 
singing were carried to our ears, and it was absolutely necessary that 
the streets should be clear. 

When all was silent we commenced our escape. It was a wild, 
windy night, and so dark that we could hardly see each other. We 
descended, crossed the courtyard, and, after much groping and 
stumbling, found the tree. In less than ten minutes we were over 
the fence. In less than a quarter of an hour we had broken the 
ladder up and scattered its fragments far and wide. In less than 
half an hour from the moment when we quitted the window of the 
“go-down” we were striding away, free, homeward-bound men ! 

To this day I cannot tell what instinct guided our feet during a 
dark, wild night through a dark, wild country into the right track, 
but by daybreak we were skirting the large village of Atsugi, and at 
six o'clock we entered Totsuka, on the Tocaido road, where we 
halted for the first time, breakfasted, and furbished ourselves up a 
bit for our entry into civilised realms. 

Ten years later—Anno Domini 1880—I went down to the old 
school which I had left under a cloud forty years before, on the 
occasion of the Old Boys’ match. It was a blazing day in June, and 
although the school had altered in appearance, almost out of recog- 
nition, the natural surroundings were but little changed, and on this 
cricket-field—or rather on the edge of it, for I need hardly say that 
I was a spectator, not a player—I could recall pleasantly the long 
past days when I had sported here in all that matchless happiness of 
careless, healthy boyhood. 
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So far as could judge, I must have been by a long way the 
oldest “boy” present, and I felt not a little out of my element 
amongst these young “ Old Boys,” whose talk was of days long after 
I had got into the thick of the battle of life ; and so I sat apart from 
the spruce soldiers and the bronzed sailors, the parsons, and lawyers, 
and business men who chatted and laughed merrily together about 
their Past, and were regarded with awe and veneration by the fresh- 
cheeked youngsters of the Present. 

Whether it was my solitude, or the consciousness that I cut an 
incongruous figure, but I soon wandered away from the festive scene 
to explore the old school buildings, and trace, if possible, spots asso- 
ciated with episodes in my boy’s life. So I occupied myself until I 
reached the great quadrangle, and saw that it was almost time for me 
to be starting on the road to the railway station. 

One other figure seemed to be mooning about much as I was—the 
figure of a tall, sparsely-haired man, apparently of about my own age. 
We approached each other, and as we approached we scanned each 
other curiously. I knew the face—most clearly and distinctly I knew 
it—but hardly so long ago, it seemed to me, as the days of my boy- 
hood. Yet I felt sure this was an Old Boy of my epoch. He came 
close to me, stopped short, addressed me by name, and held out his 
hand. 

I grasped it, saying that for the life of me I could not remember 
its owner’s name. 

“ Jackson—Dandy Jackson,” was the reply. 

“ Dandy Jackson!” I exclaimed. “Dear old ugly Dandy! My 
chum of nearly half a century ago. Why, old fellow, surely you 
didn’t expect me to remember you after all these years ?” 

“‘T remembered you,” he said ; “ but I suppose I had no right 
to expect you to remember me, for I have altered far more than you 
have. Are you going to the station?” 

I replied in the affirmative, so we linked arm-in-arm and strolled 
quietly down the broad, beautiful avenue. For a long time we talked 
of bygone days. Then Jackson suddenly said : 

“ By the way, what was the upshot of that business for which you 
and Romilly and Carew were bunked ?” 

“Well, you know we were innocent,” I replied, “and the 
authorities found that out, too, for they did all in their power to make 
amends to us ; but whether they caught the real fellow, and what 
they did, I never heard.” 

“So the way you left the school didn’t turn out prejudicial to you 
in after life ?” said Dandy. 
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“No. I’ve had a quiet uneventful life,” I replied. “I don’t 
think I’ve ever had an adventure of any sort, unless a bit of a 
shindy I got into when I was in Japan could be called an adventure. 
But you’ve knocked about a lot, Dandy, I expect from your 
appearance ?” 

“ Yes—lI have,” he replied, musingly, “a lot! Knocked about 
is the right word. But what was your adventure in Japan? Any- 
thing about that wonderful country interests me immensely.” 

So I related briefly to him what has formed the substance of the 
preceding pages, and we arrived at the railway station just as I 
finished. I was going to town, Dandy was going in the opposite 
direction ; our trains were due at the same time, so we stood at the 
bottom of the footbridge before saying good-bye. 

“‘T owe that Japper,” I said, “‘a good turn, which I fear I never 
can repay. I’ve written to him, but I’ve never had an answer.” 

“Tt would be a rum thing if he owed you one,” said Dandy. “ By 
Jove, there’s the whistle of one of our trains !” 

“What do you mean, Dandy?” said I. “How could the 
mayor of a little obscure Japanese country village owe me a turn ?” 

“Well,” said he, grasping my hand, “I happen to know that he 
did, for I was the man, and—and I was the fellow who did the busi- 
ness at the school for which you and Romilly and Carew were 
bunked !” 

And before I could give audible vent to my amazement Dandy 
Jackson was flying up the steps of the footbridge to catch his train, 
which was just steaming into the station. 
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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN 
CENTRAL FRANCE. 


MONG the vestiges of ancient customs which still linger in the 
most socially advanced States of Europe, there is none more 
curious than the pagan and semi-pagan observances connected with 
Christmas throughout the stretch of country which may be called the 
French Midlands. In this district the cosse de Nau, or Christmas 
log, is still a ponderous piece of timber worthy of typifying the 
heavenly light whose rays sustain all organic nature, and whose 
worship was the inspiring motive of the great winter festival before 
the introduction of Christianity obscured, and finally effaced, the 
signification of the heathen cult. 

This log frequently consists of the entire trunk of a tree, and 
requires the united strength of many men to place it in the wide- 
mouthed chimney, where it is to feed the flame of the household 
hearth till the end of the three days during which the sacred feast is 
most actively kept up. 

According to venerable tradition it should be taken from an oak 
felled at midnight, and it ought to be placed where it is to be con- 
sumed just as the bell rings for the elevation of the Host during the 
midnight mass on Christmas Eve, when it is to be kindled by the 
head of the family, after receiving a sprinkling of holy water. It is on 
the two extremities of the Christmas log, says Laisnel de la Salle, in 
his “ Croyances et Légendes du Centre de la France,” that cakes, 
fruit and other gifts are arranged for the children of the house, who 
have been sent off to bed with the promise that on-homme Nau—our 
Father Christmas—or & petit Naulet, the Christmas child, who figures 
in German legend as the Christ-Xind, will bring them a present while 
they sleep. Sometimes, however, the same authority tells us, the 
smaller branches of the juniper are used as an arbre de Nau, or 
Christmas-tree, being placed near the hearth and hung with gifts. 
This arbre de Nau is evidently not unlike the native English 
Christmas-bough, which consists of a bunch of evergreens, bound on 
a frame of hoops, and suspended from the ceiling of the kitchen, or 
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family sitting-room, after being adorned with nuts, apples, the care- 
fully-blown shells of the eggs used in the Christmas pudding, and 
various presents and ornaments. The remains of the Christmas log 
in the province of Berry, as was formerly the case in many English 
counties, are preserved from one year to another. Being placed 
under the bed of the master of the house, a fragment of the wood is 
always ready to hand should a thunderstorm gather, when a piece of 
it thrown into the fire ought to guard the family and its possessions 
against damage by lightning. 

Similarly, in some parts of Germany the Yule log is placed on 
the hearth on Christmas Eve, and if possible kept burning for two or 
three days. Then a piece of it is laid aside for the purpose of light- 
ing the next year’s log, and of guarding the household from harm. 
Pieces of fir-wood charred, but not quite burnt out in the Christmas 
fire, are also placed under the family bed in some German villages to 
avert the dreaded lightning stroke, which appears in this relation to 
be the type of fire in its evil aspect, in contradistinction from the solar 
orb, the representative of beneficent light and warmth. The custom 
of burning a Yule log for three days and nights in each homestead 
is almost certainly a survival from the adoration once offered to the 
sun at the winter solstice. Three centuries after the Christian era 
sun worship was still maintained in Brittany ; and in Normandy, not 
more than a hundred years ago, the household fire was extinguished 
on December 24, and the Christmas log was ignited by the aid 
of a flame procured from the lamp burning in the neighbouring 
church. This fact affords a curious instance of the probable trans- 
ference of respect and reverence from the sacred fire of a purely 
heathen creed to the ecclesiastical lights of Catholicism. When the 
pagan rites for procuring unsullied fire were forbidden, or fell into 
desuetude, the ideas to which they owed their origin and develop- 
ment, instead of perishing, continued to exist more or ‘ess perfectly, 
by attaching themselves to usages and ceremonies having no direct 
association with them. 

In the inclement regions of the far North, where the severities 
of the winter, combined with the isolation of their inhabitants, 
tended to keep alive the old veneration of the sun, it was not till 
the tenth century that Christmas took the place of the heathen feast; 
and even now traces of the divine honour once paid to the sovereign 
light of the firmament are to be discovered in every country of 
Europe. In Germany, for instance, the peasants of Chemnitz 
believed not many years ago, and probably believe to the present 

day, that if women dance in the sunlight at Candlemas, their flax 
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will thrive that year ; while in England, Lincolnshire superstition 
teaches that when the sun shines through the branches of the apple- 
trees on Christmas Day there will be a heavy crop of fruit in the 
ensuing season ; and that if a miller means to thrive, he must set his 
mill-stones “to turn with the sun,” for to move sunways is a lucky 
motion, and is recognised as such not only in the British Islands, 
but throughout Europe and Asia, if not beyond their limits. 

Closely connected with the adoration of the great light of heaven, 
and of the fire of the hearth as representing his power on earth, is 
the generally prevalent practice of making cakes at Christmas. 
Among the peasants of Berry, according to Laisnel de la Salle, it is 
a custom transmitted from generation to generation to give cornabeux, 
that is dudlocks’ horns, which are crescent-shaped cakes, to the poor 
at Yuletide, in addition to the generous alms always bestowed on 
them at that season. Whether the shape given to these cakes bears 
reference to the ox which is said to have witnessed the Nativity 
cannot be decided with certainty, but it has been imagined that these 
offerings, formed of the produce of the field, and baked on the family 
hearth for the benefit of the needy, are pre-Christian in origin, being 
primarily sacrifices to the power ruling over cattle and crops, pre- 
pared with the intention of securing the welfare of the animals and 
the corn land. However this may be, an undoubted connection 
has existed from remote antiquity between the manufacture of 
crescent-formed cakes resembling a pair of horns, or cakes orna- 
mented with the figure of a bull, ox, or cow, and the devotion shown 
to the celestial bodies. 

On certain farms in central France another kind of loaf or cake 
is made on Christmas Eve, as well as the cornad@ux, and to this 
gateau astonishing medicinal virtues are attributed. Like the Good 
Friday bread of English folk-lore, which never goes mouldy, and is 
capable of counteracting serious disease, it will keep uncorrupted 
during the year, and if anyone should fall ill, or an animal should 
sicken, a fragment taken from it and given to the sufferer is the best 
means of effecting a cure. 

Such Christmas cakes, endowed with remedial virtues, are known 
in other parts of France, and even so far away as Sweden there is 
a Yule cake which is supposed to possess similar virtues. In some 
of the towns of Berry the bakers make little ga/e¢/es at Christmas in 
the shape of an infant Jesus, which are known as naw/efs, the popular 
name of the Christmas Child. Many of the French provinces have 
their zaulets, pains de Noél, or other Christmas cakes, some of them 
being oblong in form, and framing an infant in sugar, while others 
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are shaped like a lozenge, and others, again, resemble men, women, 
mounted riders, oxen, horses, or asses. 

Similar cakes at the same season are also found in other countries. 
In Finland they are often formed like some implement of agriculture. 
In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the favourite shape is that of a 
pig, probably in allusion to Gullinbursti (Gold Bristle), the boar 
which, in Scandinavian mythology, drew the chariot of Frey, who 
was the ruler of the year, controller of the sunshine and rain, giver 
of harvest, and lord of light. It was customary at the mid-winter 
feast to make vows to some of the gods, especially to Frey. On 
Yule Eve a boar consecrated to him, which is believed to have 
represented the grain-spirit of Scandinavian mythology, was sacrificed, 
after being led in procession, while men laid their hands on it and 
plighted solemn engagements. To the present day ideas apparently 
connected with this sacrificial animal, and with his prototype Gullin- 
bursti, whose brilliant bristles, which were 


Yellow like ripe corn, 


could illumine the thickest darkness, are to be traced in the 
familiar practices of the Teutonic nations. The boar’s head is even 
now a Yuletide dish, to be treated with pomp and ceremonial, and 
the Danish peasant still shows his adhesion to the traditions inherited 
from his forefathers by habitually eating roast pork at Christmas ; 
while in many English counties, notably in those formerly overrun 
and colonised by the Vikings, one of the swine fattened for killing 
in the winter is, by preference, slaughtered a few days before the great 
holiday. 

The Scandinavian Christmas cake, or loaf, is therefore no 
common loaf. Often it is specially baked from flour ground from 
corn of the last sheaf harvested, and is kept on the table throughout 
the days of Yule. 

Frequently it is preserved till sowing-time in spring, when part of 
it is given to the ploughman and his horses to secure a good harvest. 
This motive seems also to underlie the vanishing English custom of 
providing hopper-cakes, served up on a white cloth in the empty 
hopper, for the workpeople on a farm after the last seed-corn has 
been given to the ground. And a similar idea appears to explain 
one of the rural practices till lately observed across the Irish Channel. 
In county Leitrim, only a few years ago, “one of the quality” used 
to make an Easter Monday cake to be given to the people. A 
churn-dash having been set up in a field, the cake was placed upon 
it and co-er2d with a white cloth. After this form had been gone 
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through, all the company assembled on the occasion danced till 
they were tired, and in the end, certain further ceremonies being 
accomplished, the cake was divided among the persons present. 

In the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, at Christmas, the thin biscuit- 
like cakes in vogue may possibly have the imprint of a boar on them, 
but they are of no settled pattern. It is usual to stamp them out 
with small wooden blocks, resembling butter-stamps, into models of 
various animals, flowers, national emblems, well-known statesmen, 
and popular notabilities. Some few of them represent religious sub- 
jects, such as the Crucifixion, the head of the Redeemer, or one of the 
apostles ; so that the effigies of the sacred characters of the New 
Testament may be seen heaped pell-mell together on the same dish 
with Bismarcks, Moltkes, and lesser celebrities of the Vaterland, all 
of them manufactured of flour, sugar, and lemon-juice, or other 
simple ingredients. A stamp not unlike those which are employed for 
printing these cakes, but made of iron instead of wood, was used in 
Yorkshire in the last century for cutting out funeral biscuits. 

Cakes were also anciently made by the native races of America in 
connection with religious festivals. In Peru, before the invasion of 
the Spaniards, as Réville mentions in his “ Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion,” the first of the four great official festivals 
in the year, which coincided with the equinoxes and _ solstices, 
fell in June at the winter solstice. At this feast a sacred beverage 
was offered to the sun, and partaken of by the Inca and his suite. 
Subsequently a black llama was sacrificed in the Temple of the Sun, 
new fire was kindled by means of a concave mirror, and a number 
of llamas were slaughtered, the flesh of which was given to the 
people, to be eaten with sacred cakes prepared by the virgins of the 
sun. 

Although Christmas is a time of religious and social rejoicing, it 
is also a season of great spiritual danger. In Portugal it is on 
June 23, the Eve of St. John, that all powers of darkness are 
released from the restraint that holds them more or less in bondage 
during the rest of the year (Crawfurd, “Round the Calendar in 
Portugal,” 1890, 76), but according to the invincible conviction of 
the French peasant, the night between December 24 and 25 is a 
period when the entire host of uncanny creatures subject to the 
Prince of Evil are abroad in most malignant activity. 

There is, indeed, a theory that on this night all frailty and 
wickedness, with all punishment for sin, are suspended in the whole 
creation, down to the furthest depths of hell, during “the truce of 
God,” which reigns in the entire universe, while the epistle is being 
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read in church. Nevertheless, it is on Za mutt de Noél that the arch- 
enemy of mankind, brooding over the destruction of his schemes 
against the human race, tries every means in his power to bring 
temptation and ruin on true believers. It is then he scatters magic 
money on the paths and cross-roads where the pious, on their way to 
church, must catch sight of the alluring treasure ; then that he sends 
out his emissaries, the wizards and witches, to the congenial employ- 
ment of roaming round farmsteads, and lurking about the doors of 
the sheds in which the domestic animals are confined. For this 
reason at dusk on Christmas Eve the doors of the stables, and 
sheep-pens, and, above all, of the cattle-byres, are carefully fastened, 
and every woman is forbidden to enter them, for fear that through 
her the fiend, notwithstanding all precautions, should gain access 
into the outhouses. 

During the festival the oxen and asses on each farm have great 
attention paid to them, this mark of consideration being owing, no 
doubt, to the memory of the ox and ass traditionally believed to 
have been present at the Saviour’s birth. Hence, also, it is said 
that the Fv//et, who is a mischievous sprite with decided similarities 
to Shakespeare’s Puck, never honours these animals with the 
attentions he sometimes takes it into his head to lavish on horses. 
Indeed, the cross on the back of the ass, popularly supposed in 
most parts of Europe to commemorate the entry into Jerusalem, 
is held to have the power of keeping the little /v¢in at a distance 
from any shed in which the animal may be ; just as in English, 
German, and Scandinavian folk-lore, the presence of a goat, a 
creature that was once intimately connected with the worship of 
Thor, the enemy of all trolls and workers of evil spells, prevents 
wizards and witches from molesting stable and fold. 

The draught-bullocks and cows of the province of Berry take 
part with their owner’s family in the fast on Christmas Eve ; and, 
like their human associates, they are encouraged to feast to their full 
satisfaction on the best food obtainable after the service at church 
is over. This custom is still remembered, if not always observed, 
in nearly every country of Christendom. The picturesque theory 
that cattle receive the gift of speech on Christmas Eve, or, at least, 
some modified remembrance of this idea, survives in many districts 
of France, Germany, and England. According to Berkshire belief, 
when the clock strikes twelve on Christmas Eve rosemary blooms, 
and all the oxen stand up and low (“Folk-lore,” v. 337), and a 
French legend teaches that all animals had the power of articulate 
language till the serpent sinned by tempting Eve ; since which time 
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it is only on the most holy of nights that the edict compelling them to 
dumbness is suspended, but on that night they have the use of words, 

In Berry, at a certain moment during the midnight mass, every 
animal in the parish is supposed to kneel before its manger in silent 
prayer, and after this mute adoration, if there happen to be two 
bullocks which are brothers in the stable together, they will begin 
to converse. Among the Icelanders it is at St. John’s Tide, the 
summer solstice, dumb beasts thus address each other, and according 
to an old superstition in Lincolnshire, they are endowed with words 
not only at Christmas, but on the eve of St. Mark, an ecclesiastical 
holy day connected with all kinds of eerie superstitions, resembling 
those of Hallow E’en, which appears to occupy the place of some 
polytheistic spring festival, and to be the English equivalent of the 
German Walpurgisnacht. 

In central France, and in many other parts of the Republic, it is 
related that on a certain Christmastide a builock-driver who happened 
to be with his beasts at the solemn moment when the power of speech 
came on them, overheard one demand of the other : “ What shall we 
do to-morrow?” to which question he received answer that they 
should carry their master to the grave. The lad, terrified by this 
declaration, and warned by one of the animals to bid his employer 
prepare for death, hastened to acquaint him with the prediction. 
The farmer, however, being a man of indifferent morals and incredulous: 
mind, scoffed at the message, and, leaping up from among the boon 
companions, with whom he was carousing under the pretence of 
honouring the sacred season, seized an iron fork, and rushed out of 
the house with the declaration that he would pay the brute out for 
his prophecy. Scarcely had he reached the middle of the court 
lying between his dwelling and the stables, continues the tradition, 
than he was observed to reel and fall, and when his convives lifted 
him up it was a corpse they raised from the ground. Since this 
disastrous event, which is said to have taken place in the far off long 
ago, no one has been anxious to overhear the vaticinations uttered 
by the cattle on the night of Christmas. 

A German version of the story tells the tale differently, but with 
an equally unhappy conclusion. The owner of a farm was foolhardy 
enough to hide near the stalls of his oxen to spy upon them, with the 
result that he heard them conversing of his own approaching death. 
The shock received from their words was so complete that he brought 
about the fulfilment of their declaration by expiring of fright shortly 
afterwards, as was naturally to be anticipated, for who can expect to 
learn anything but evil under such circumstances ? 
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The Voigtlanders say : “If anyone listens in the stable on New 
Year's Eve he may hear the cattle talking together ;” but these 
prophets of future events never speak of happiness, only of the 
misfortunes to occur in the following year. 

In Neudorf, near Shirsburg, also, it is on New Year’s Eve at 
midnight the animals address each other in a language to which no 
one must listen, as those who overhear it are marked for speedy 
death. 

The teaching contained in this widespread superstition is evidently 
that no advantage follows an attempt to acquire forbidden knowledge. 
The secrets of inevitable necessity are not to be surprised by stealth 
without retribution following. ‘A doomed man’s ice-hole is never 
frozen,” as the proverb of the fatalistic Northmen says, but what does 
it profit to meet sorrow half way? The wisdom of the Hava-mal is 
the wisdom of all folk-lore. ‘ Let nota man be over wise, neither let 
him be more curious than he ought. Let him not seek to know his 
destiny if he would sleep secure and quiet.” 


MABEL PEACOCK. 
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TRAVELS TO THE SOURCE OF 
THE NEW RIVER. 


HARLES LAMB, in one of his essays, reveals what had been 
a dream of his childish days, when he was at Christ’s Hos- 
pital—to set off and trace the New River to its source. Long after, 
he was living in a little house at Islington, on its very banks. Few 
Londoners can imagine what a picturesque little stream it is ; how it 
meanders and meanders along all the way to Hertfordshire in the 
most graceful bends and curves, taking its way through demesnes 
and towns which it beautifies as it goesalong. Elia aforesaid scarcely 
reckoned that the source in question was nigh on forty miles away. 
He recalls the “ delightful excursions ” in his summer holidays to the 
New River near Newington, where, like others, he “ would live the 
long day in the water” (water that was to be drunk by the good 
citizens—Heaven save the mark !), “never caring for dressing our- 
selves when we had once stripped.” In other places he talks with a 
longing fancy of those delightful expeditions. 

I had long, therefore, regarded the little stream as something 
inviting. Why should not I, like the young Elia, set off and follow 
its twisted course through the various smiling counties until I could 
reach the source? It would be a pleasing and even dramatic pil- 
grimage. Why not? Speke and Grant had traced the gigantic 
Nyanza under almost superhuman difficulties, and they found it a 
very exciting business. ‘The world knows how much it owes to 
them. “A Journey to the Source of the New River” had in it the 
sound of something adventurous. There was nothing perilous, 
though there might be inconvenience. Above all, nobody had done 
it before! Africa has been explored ; the regions of thick-ribbed 
ice have been mapped out ; but the New River and its course is 
still unfamiliar to the traveller’s foot. Wanderers have reported 
seeing glimpses of it here and there ; they have been now and then 
assured, by the natives that yon little embanked stream, hurrying 
across the field, was called “The New River,” but no more. What 
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uncurious times we live in! Why should I not become the first 
regular explorer, and, in spite of all difficulties, make my way to the 
original well, or source, whichever it was? I should become at 
least celebrated, as one of the regular professional discoverers. 
People may smile, but they smiled of old on other discoverers, 
“ navigators,” and the rest. Who smiles now? There is something 
discreditable in a great metropolis thus quaffing these sparkling 
waters without a thought beyond this—that it was drawn from the 
“ Head” at Islington, and had travelled from a mysterious source 
far away in Hertfordshire. ‘“ Before I die,” I said to myself, “this 
must and shall be set right.” 

High up at Islington, where the “ Northern heights” begin, and 
the air is fresh and inspiring, there is a sense of stir and animation, 
with a bright mixture of colours that suggests a foreign city. On the 
hill, close by the old theatre, which still lingers—perhaps staggers— 
on, we come upon a large old-fashioned mansion, standing by itself. 
Touching it is a large walled enclosure which spreads over many 
acres. ‘This is the office of the company, and the enclosure is the 
“ Head” of the New River itself, which here reposes and gathers its 
strength after its meandering journey of some forty miles or so from 
Amwell, in Hertfordshire. Islington is one of the few quarters of 
London which have seen little or no change during the past sixty or 
seventy years. The quaint and somewhat dingy old terraces look 
exactly as they did in the days when Mr. Ledbury resided there ; 
but the streets about the New River Head have a special old-world 
look of their own, with a forlorn air of abandonment and solitude in 
addition. Over the walls of the enclosure rise fine old trees, some- 
what shrivelled and attenuated, certainly not flourishing, dozing on 
as they have dozed for a century. Through the half-opened gate we 
have a glimpse of the great pond within. One might linger long 
about this curious old place, thinking of Sir Hugh, the “jundertaker ” 
of the great scheme—to whom the neighbourhood pays just homage ; 
for his statue stands close by, not far from the Grand Theatre, and 
the streets adjoining bear names that constantly recall the projector. 

The old house is pleasingly irregular and bowed in one portion, 
but has a dingy and somewhat solemn air. It was built as far 
back as the year 1613, but was altered and new-fronted in 1782, 
by Robert Mylne. Here the explorer paused—just as one might do 
at the last post of civilisation—to receive hints from the resident 
“Factor,” before plunging into the unknown districts where you 
will have to rely altogether on yourself. Should you take a stock of 
“tinned” meats, preserved provisions, &c., or would the natives 
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along the banks of the great river furnish supplies? What sort were 
the “ Head Men”? It were surely prudent to learn something of 
these things. 

The Board Room is a fine old chamber of a stately kind. The 
ceiling was painted, and there were carvings by the inexhaustible and 
Briarean Grinling Gibbons—‘*Grumbling Gibbons,” as the house- 
keeper of one of the great mansions once styled him. The arms 
of old Sir Hugh, the proprietor, are set up in a worthy and con- 
spicuous place. 

Close by stands the forlorn and dilapidated oid Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre—I suppose the oldest in the kingdom ; yet, in spite of its 
dilapidation, it has picturesqueness from its straggling irregularity. 
From its size and the amount of ground it covers it is really an 
imposing structure enough. Its antique arcade and generally ram- 
bling character give it a sort of architectural attraction. It was 
erected in 1746, so the older portions must be over 140 years old. 
About a dozen years ago Mrs. Bateman, being obliged to quit the 
{.vceum, entered on an incomprehensible scheme of management 
here, laying out a large sum on additions and alterations, without, 
however, much altering the look of the old building. It has its 
traditions, the most interesting of which is the first appearance of 
Edmund Kean here, as a child phenomenon, under the name of 
Master Carey. 

But it is in connection with the New River that Sadler’s Wells 
has most of its attractions. There is an old engraving exhibiting 
the theatre under pastoral conditions, standing on the very banks 
of the stream, with tall trees about it, and an angler tranquilly busy. 
Nothing more old-fashioned or inviting could be conceived. ‘This 
rural state of things continued up to a period within living memory. 
I recall the aquatic drama which used to be given when the con- 
venient New River was turned in to flood the stage, and mimic 
combats between war-ships, and shows and water-games, were 
exhibited. Now the river is covered in, but you can trace its 
presence perfectly. 

From Sadler’s Wells we begin at once to follow our New River on 
its course. We see it pass under Goswell and City Roads ; we enter 
Colebrooke Row, where we find a long strip of enclosed gardens, and 
after that an unmeaning enclosure running along the street within 
railings, the river being below. Nothing can exceed the forlorn, 
old-fashioned character of these houses ; they are like the shabby- 
genteel terraces we find in an old country town, not old enough to 
be quaint or venerable. Nothing, however, so calls up the feeling of 
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desolation as the thought of Charles Lamb, who lived here with his 
afflicted sister. There is an ancient terrace close to Duncan Terrace, 
known as the ‘‘ new terrace ”—and it was new enough in Elia’s day— 
with a pretentious pediment in the centre, on which the date 1791 is 
inscribed. It was the work of the ubiquitous Brothers Adam, and has 
something of their touch in the ironwork of the balconies. Every- 
one knows Elia’s humorous account of George Dyer’s walking straight 
into the river on leaving Lamb’s house ; so I will not quote it. I can 
fancy nothing more quaint than the view of the little stream below 
the windows, the terrace running along, and the sort of puzzling 
sense of rurality it must have imparted. 

Passing under Essex Road, our New River altogether disappears. 
We note the number of “ pollarded” trees, not only here, but here 
and there all along the river, and the explanation given is that it is 
somehow connected with the early use of wooden pipes, which were 
used to distribute the stream to private houses. We do not find the 
river again until we come to Canonbury—a very interesting quarter 
of London, well worth a visit from the explorer. There are here 
pleasant old-fashioned squares, irregular, with plenty of trees. But 
over all seems some blight. Canonbury Square is a quaint enough 
enclosure, the houses raised upon a terrace above the road, a pigeon- 
house in the centre of the square; the houses are of the pattern we 
see in the Clapham Road, some detached, with gardens and grounds. 
Hard by, old Canonbury Tower is a fine pilastered mansion by 
Robert Adam, with an old-fashioned garden, surrounded by a wall, 
attached. 

But the old Tower, what a monument “//a/ is! So original, so 
gaunt and forlorn! There isa stark, grim air about it, as it rises 
square and solid, the dark, copper-coloured bricks “ caked” together 
in a solid mass, recalling one of the rock-like brick towers ‘seen in 
Belgium. It has a mournful look in its desolation. Not less 
interesting is the old, irregular house, all gables and red tiles, which 
is encrusted on to it, once whitened with some ancient plaster, its 
windows flush with the wall. It seems to straggle, as it were, about 
its confines. Over the front of the Tower a fine old ivy-tree spreads 
completely, hiding the bricks. An old-fashioned garden is behind. 

It is a curious feeling ascending the tortuous stairway, and 
entering the finely-panelled chambers. We think of Goldsmith when 
he hid himself here, and Washington Irving, who visited and described 
the rooms minutely enough. We ascend until we come out on the 
platform in the roof, where there is a fine view of the city lying at 
our feet. Canonbury Tower is, indeed, one of the most remarkable 
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monuments in London. It might be commended to the care of the 
nuble owners of the surrounding district, for it needs thorough 
restoration, though it is now in the hands of the Constitutional Club 
of the district. 

still going in pursuit of our New River, we pick it up in Alwyne 
Place, one of the names of the lords of the soil. It still continues 
covered up. Now see it rippling along at the backs of the houses, 
whose gardens come down to the edge. It is curious to note the 
variety of these little enclosures, set off with summer houses, and 
bowers, and trees, each owner striving apparently, in his smug pride, 
to make the most of his little share of the water. It suggests 
Holland, and the summer houses built on the edge of the canals, 
which are so slimy and stagnant. A little farther on we lose sight of 
the river, where it dips below the road. We are at “Grecn Lanes,” 
as it is called, and presently arrive at Clissold Park, at Newington. 
Clissold Park is one of the most charming of the metropolitan 
pleasure grounds. It was lately a private suburban demesne, and the 
mansion house is still happily preserved, a rather stately structure 
with a fine white colonnade running in front. The owner must have 
felt himself quite in the country, for the green meadows spread away 
on all sides with fine trees and flowering hedges. The New River 
is here seen at its best, for it takes its course round the park, making 
a regular bend, passing under bridges, &c., and looking quite sylvan, 
sparkling, and even coquettish. Newington is, as it were, one of its 
halting or “ posting” stages, where it pauses to gather strength and 
volume in a reservoir before proceeding to town. 

For a place within little more than ten minutes’ tram-ride from 
Moorgate Street, Newington is surprisingly rural and old-fashioned. 
The antique Church Street might have been the “ High Street” of a 
country town.. It has two churches facing each other, the Old and 
the New. The old is a quaint, venerable structure, rather bent and 
“wobbly,” but still lusty. Beside it is the Church House—the Vicar’s, 
I presume : a good, sound edifice, with its finely wrought, florid iron 
gates, through which we peep in at its garden. ‘There is a good old 
doorway, and ripe brick. There are many companion houses of this 
class, and lower down, on Park Terrace, are some four elaborately 
carved doorways of much richness and beauty. 

At Stoke Newington, or “Stock” Newington, as the natives have 
it, there is a monumental building of a massive character, a great 
castellated structure, where the huge pumping operations of the New 
River are carriedon. Facing it, on the opposite side of the road, is 
the large “ Head” or reservoir, where the waters are collected before 
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making their last progress to town. _It is interesting to see the little 
unsophisticated river stealing in from its course across the open fields, 
creeping up in lowly fashion alongside the great works, before being 
thus accumulated. It forms a striking contrast. 

We now take the road again at this point, and see the river 
making off in the direction of Hornsey. Here, at Tottenham, is a 
vast mass of small tenements, a huge town of workmen’s dwellings, 
spread over some miles of ground. All the houses seem of the same 
rather mean nature, and explain the sight that is witnessed at the 
Great Eastern station between six and seven o’clock of the evening, 
when the enormous throngs of work-bags come rushing in, to be 
carried back to these dwellings. This is indeed an astonishing sight. 
And yet the station itself is no less wonderful for its capacity. Ina 
few years the numbers will be doubled. Yet there is no confusion, 
nothing but simple haste and eagerness not to lose a moment. The 
officials are undisturbed ; there is plenty of accommodation. Any- 
one who would see a whole population in its relation to a railway 
should come here. 

As we get beyond new and modern Tottenham we come upon 
the genuine high road, and see many a sound red-brick house of the 
good old-fashioned pattern. We are struck by the fine old wrought- 
iron gates, all in excellent condition, toc, which is rare; notably 
that of No. 776—what a number !—where it is thought so precious 
that it is exempt from actual service, and set up gracefully as an 
ornament to be admired. ‘Percy House,” No. 796, is worth a 
glance. No. 690 also is a pleasing architectural structure. The 
farther we go on, as of course, the more rural everything becomes. 
And we know that our New River is tracking its pleasant way 
through the fields beside us. Once only do we have a glimpse of it, 
not far from Tottenham, where it winds gracefully round a hill, 
supported by a small embankment, but disappears the next moment. 

An interesting walk of about a mile and a half leads us into 
Edmonton, associated with Elia, where, indeed, he spent the last, 
most dismal portion of his dismal life. He lived in a starved little 
row of houses at “Church Row,” shabbily genteel and attenuated, 
the door an aperture through which you could barely squeeze. 
Nothing more desolate or significant of privation could be con- 
ceived. Here the poor essayist died in a rather disastrous way. You 
can see his grave in the churchyard, where there is a neat tomb- 
stone, and within the church a medallion has been recently placed 
to his memory. Nothing can be more depressing than the whole 
story—the faithful sister becoming periodically distraught ; the pair, 
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as the symptoms became evident, walking together to the House of 
Restraint. Could any situation be so tragic? The brilliant essayist 
abandoning his friends and the enchantment of the London streets— 
for such it was to him—to devote himself to his poor companion ! 
His favourite walk was along the London Road, by John Gilpin’s 
Inn. And no doubt he often stood beside the little stream which 
ran near him, and for which he had an affection. 

Edmonton, however, is picturesque enough, especially at its 
centre, where there is one delightfully ragged little square, the old 
houses almost hidden behind the great trees, and fronted with a 
queer pattern of paling. Close by stands a good specimen of an 
old-fashioned house, with great gate piers surmounted by florid 
eagles and carvings, a fine twisted iron gate, and walled garden. 
These old houses are charming in their “ forecourts,” laid with a sort 
of marble, the steps spreading out fan-like, the doorway and porch 
very stately. I noticed, however, that it was to be let. In Edmonton 
I passed a quaintly named Institution, “ Tie Old Friends’ and Social 
Constitutional Club.” But I now felt it was time I should find out 
my friend the little river, which, I was assured by a friendly constable, 
was racing away “ soomwheres theer yander,” with a comprehensive 
flourish of his arm that took in the whole country. 

One of the most attractive walks conceivable is that from 
Edmonton to Enfield, along the “ London Road,” that is, the old 
coaching road. The country spreads out richly wooded, with 
rolling plains ; while the air that sweeps over it is freshening and 
invigorating. The road winds delightfully, and has quite a sylvan 
look. We occasionally meet with our New River. About a mile 
from Edmonton it passes below the road under a substantial bridge, 
and goes through the demesne of a pleasant country house, under 
the very windows. I note the rich, deep greenness of its banks, the 
grass always coming down to the very edge of the water. On it 
goes on its way, rippling merrily and hasting to Edmonton. About 
a mile farther on we come up with it again, where it once more passes 
below the road, beside a stately red-brick mansion, with fine yew 
hedges in front shaved smoothly. We have a glimpse of the 
antique gardens behind, with old-fashioned brick piers capped with 
lions, which make a sort of water-gate at the edge of the little 
stream. We can hear the rooks cawing musically overhead, and see 
their rookery close by—fine, tall old trees—all which is pleasant 
and welcome to the pedestrian. Just before touching Enfield we 
pass by Bush Hill Park, a beautiful enclosure, with its rich green 
grass undulating away, and fine old trees. A most inviting place, 
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though, alas! I note that it has been “ plotted” out as an “ Estate,” 
and scattered villas are in progress. 

Enfield is a very taking, interesting place, the most varied of any 
of these rural towns that we wot of; for it combines everything—a 
stirring portion, after the pattern, say, of Twickenham, with a cheerful 
market-place and bright busy shops, a carriage or two and a gig or 
so passing by ; and “ well-to-do,” well-dressed folk walking in from 
the more rustic portions. The streets about the market are 
quaintly labelled “The Town,” that is to say, you may give your 
address at “ No. , The Town.” Close by is a fine, sound old 
inn, rubicund as its landlord should be, “The George,” no doubt 
the chief posting inn of the old times. Here is the arch leading 
into the roomy yard, where the chaises and horses were entertained. 
There is a sort of ancient cross in the market-place, and a solid 
Gothic church and tower effectively filling one side. The streets 
straggle away from this as fromacentre. I first take this one to 
the left—Silver Street, a most delightful, old-fashioned affair, where I 
see an entirely wooden house, not unarchitectural, a fine Adam 
house or two, one with a centre and wings. Silver Street leads on 
into Baker Street, with its attractive mansions and florid iron gates. 
From Baker Street we strike down to the sylvan portion of Enfield 
Chase Side, charmingly rustic, with long strips of grass by the road, 
fenced by white railings ; scraps of common, as it were. At the 
turn, the New River shows winding along in a low-lying portion, 
most picturesque from the old-fashioned houses grouped about 
it. A punt or two floats lazily on it. It seems a bit of Dutch 
landscape. 

All these places apparently cannot get on without their theatrical 
shows and places of amusement. At Enfield I found two com- 
panies in possession ; “‘ Paul Pry ” was being given at the Athenzeum, 
something else at the Assembly Rooms. Nor can they get on, 
apparently, without the usual enormous coloured pictures, represent- 
ing striking scenes in the play. At the Town Hallat Edmonton, 
“Saved, or a Wife’s Peril,” was being given ; and on the walls was 
a gentlemanly man in evening dress, seated in his study, a “little 
prattler,” of course his own, pleading with him in her innocent way, 
while ‘‘mamma” looks on timorously behind. I could, of course, 
reconstruct the piece from this material. It was no doubt the poor 
lady’s last card, and we have little doubt it proved a trump. I fancy 
he was on the point of doing something that would bring matters to 
a crisis—to “a head,” to borrow something from our New River ; 
there was probably the other lady ; or possibly the pistol on his 
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table. But the little prattler—‘ Bless her sweet face!”—made all 
right, and brought pa and ma together again. 

Chase Side seems like a bit of Dutch landscape from the 
abundance of red tiles and red brick mixed with thick greenery ; and 
there is exactly the same touch of melancholy, an air of quiet 
tranquillity never likely to be disturbed. A good-natured policeman 
gives us topographical counsels ; with characteristic professional 
enthusiasm, basing all his directions on ‘“‘the Police Office,” which 
I am to reach at all hazards, and by which everything is guided. 
Taking the road to the left, and passing over a bridge well shaded 
with thick trees, I see the New River hurrying off along its sylvan 
channel, well lined with trees, and making a delightful promenade. 

I presently espy the interesting old Enfield Palace in its grounds, 
a low old-fashioned building that proclaims its title and nature 
very distinctly. It is closely built round with modern buildings, 
shops, and the like; but it has its old garden still, out of which rises 
that most effective and mysterious old cedar tree planted, according 
to the tradition, by Charles I. It is hard to give an idea of the 
melancholy grandeur, or rather grand melancholy, of this wonderful 
tree, which seems the keynote of the place—it is so solid, so un- 
moved, funereal almost : a most striking thing altogether. 

The entrance to Enfield by the Ponder’s End side is truly 
picturesque ; it is like the entrance toa foreign town. Here you 
meet the New River making its cheerful way straight into the town. 
It goes beside the road from the open fields, now beginning to be 
fringed with a few trees. It is exactly like the entrance to some 
Flemish city, where the cheerful canal shows you the way. 

About a mile or so away lies Waltham Abbey, where we pass the 
Government powder-mills. ‘There, also, we notice a rather muddy 
and disagreeable-looking stream, which meanders through the town. 
This surely could not be our romantic and erratic New River? It 
turned out to be its parasite, the Lea, which is curiously associated 
with it. Waltham Abbey has little to attract, save the remains of its 
old abbey, whose tower is seen afar off closing the end of the street. 
The abbey has been cleverly restored, and has by modern additions 
been fashioned into a church. The old Norman fragments worked 
into the modern work are very interesting. Itis clear that such 
antique things can only be preserved by some sacrifice—there must be 
concession to the spirit of utilitarianism. It is better that St. Albans 
Abbey should be standing as it is, deformed, reformed, than that it 
should be lying in ruins—and correct shape. 

Cheshunt, a pastoral name, spreads away north of Waltham. Here 
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we find our New River in great force, for here is one of the huge 
reservoirs, said to hold 75,000,000 gallons. It is wonderful what 
a number of “curios” will turn up to repay the search of the inquirer 
in all these out-of-the-way rural districts. Thus we find here, not 
far from Goffe’s Lane, standing by itself in an open field, a sort 
of ruined manor-house of much interest, known as Cheshunt 
House. This is believed to have been an old mansion or palace 
erected by the great cardinal. It has suffered cruelly at the hands 
of the spoilers, and it is said that in 1801 the Rev. Charles Mayo 
adopted this fashion of restoration—he pulled down half of the 
building, and used the materials to restore the rest. This seemed 
like cutting their throats “ to save themselves from slaughter.” I have 
a suspicion that this Mayo may have been the clergyman described 
in Boswell’s “Johnson,” who rather successfully encountered the 
great man in argument. The interior, however, still supplies a sort 
of surprise, and we are astonished to find ourselves in a fine hall, with 
an open timbered roof and marble floor. A labourer’s family live 
here, and there has been an attempt to make it a sort of show-place 
by furnishing it with appropriate busts—and doubtful portraits. 

We are now approaching the great demesne of Theobalds Park— 
or “ Tibbalds,” as it is of course called in the district—a fine well- 
wooded tract covering a great deal of territory and belonging to 
Sir Henry Meux. The public is allowed to follow the road or sort 
of green lane which passes beside it, and one is struck by the careful 
style in which everything is fenced and looked after. 

There are great stables and groups of offices—and everything de- 
noting that here is a great seigneur. A simple trudging stranger is 
much impressed by the various warning boards ; indeed, at the 
Cheshunt entrance I counted no fewer than five together, threatening 
various pains and penalties. The walk, however, is delightful enough, 
and all the way is lined by fine old trees, meeting overhead. In this 
sylvan fashion we wander on until we come to where three roads 
meet, a fine leafy sort of rond point ; and here we come upon an 
old friend indeed, long lost and unseen—Temple Bar. Good old 
Temple Bar! It was a pleasant surprise. It looked really fine and 
monumental in its new situation, about dcuble its old height, massive 
and fortress-like, and in a rich setting of greenery. It was a striking 
thing, coming on it thus set off in that rich green corner. It has 
been restored with entrancing graces and effect, the new portions 
artfully combined with the old. It seemed a noble gateway, and 
finely-panelled oak doors filled up the arch. 

No longer the old, shattered, crazy, well-grimed structure of Fleet 
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Street, it is now clean and carefully trimmed, with spirited statues 
filling the niches ; it is really a fine work, well worthy a journey from 
Town to see. No doubt, in time to come, many an architect will be 
eager to see a work of Wren’s set off under such fair and pleasing 
conditions. I have never seen a better or more judicious bit of 
restoration. 

The proprietor, perhaps, fancied that in time the tradition would 
fade away, and that it might come to be a sort of ancestral structure 
associated with “ Tibbalds.” But I noted that the “rustics” and 
“ yokels ” will not know it in any shape save as “ Temple Bar.” “Ye 
mun go doon yander by Temple Bar.” This is somewhat morti- 
fying, and it is a little hard that, after all the expense and trouble, it 
should not be accepted as the gate-house of the grand mansion. 
But no ; Temple Bar it will remain. 

After quitting, reluctantiy, Temple Bar and its leafy surroundings, 
I noticed a little swell in the road, and here, sure enough, had the 
merry New River caught us up, and was travelling lazily through 
Theobalds Park. The sight of it brought life and animation ; there 
it was, pursuing its track through the open meads, it must be said, 
with tremendous circuits and zigzags. 

On this charming road I passed many a pleasing wayside inn. 
Such was “ The Goat,” not far from Baker Street, with a roomy, in- 
viting porch, the walls all overgrown with roses. Some way farther 
on is another pleasing inn, “‘ The Pied Bull,” and close beside it ‘‘ The 
Spotted Cow.” I was equally struck with the number of sub- 
stantial manor-looking houses, of rubicund brick and gates of twisted 
iron, and old forlorn gardens about them. Indeed, I saw more of 
these complex iron gates than I had ever seen before. They 
scemed to abound in these parts. But alas! nearly every house was 
announced as for sale or for letting. One of the most effective of 
these was “ Gough Park.” Emerging at last from those umbrageous 
roads of Theobalds, I come upon the open highway that leads 
straight on to Waltham Cross. Here one is surprised by the quaint 
vision of the sign of the inn that spans the road from side to side. 
This is labelled “ Ye Old Four Swans,” and in the centre are four 
spiritedly carved swans stretching out their necks at different angles, 
and in a very natural way. The only instance of the kind I have seen 
was “The Black Man” at Ashbourne, which crosses the road in 
the same fashion. 

At the turn of the road I come full on the famous Eleanor Cross, of 
which the familiar one at Charing Cross is really a fairly faithful copy, 
save that the latter seems higher. It may be said to be in admirable 
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preservation, that is, if anything that has been entirely renewed can 
be said to be “ preserved.” It was an interesting thing to see. I 
confess that here I have completely lost my New River, which runs 
straight away up the country. 

But we have now travelled over what is perhaps the most interest- 
ing portion of its course. The New River and its tributary—its com- 
panion, rather-——the Lea, now wind along harmoniously until they part 
company near Amwell. A walk of three miles leads on to Brox- 
bourne, where there is a fine old flint church. We have a look at 
the brilliant flower-gardens by the Lea, and the fishing inn, “The 
Crown,” where tickets are issued to fish. A mile or so farther on 
we come to Hoddesdon, and note at the entrance a good old manor- 
house, with a notable well-carved doorway. This is Rawdon House. 
Here, too, is Matt Prior’s inn, ‘The Bull.” Old Isaac describes 
another good inn here, ‘‘ The Thatched House,” but it is gone—has 
long since Cisappeared. A mile farther is the Rye House, so dear 
to cockney holiday-makers, and, of course, the /ocus in quo of the 
famous Plot. It isan effective, scenic sort of thing—with a cimmerian 
gloom and a sort of dungeon tone encouraged by the proprietors. 
Though this is only the gate-house, it serves admirably for show 





purposes. 

We presently reach Amwell—a charming village, and which has 
been sung by its own special poet, Scott. Here the New River makes 
its first start from a spring, and here we shall leave it, having tracked 
it to its source. 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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ITALIAN INFLUENCE ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 


TRUE appreciation of any author, however great or however 
humble, can be acquired only by a full and complete study 
of what is called in philosophic jargon his environment. Even a 
poet is “the heir of all the ages” and a creature of circumstances ; 
for ail his lofty flights of imagination and for all his advanced ideas, 
he is but the product of his times, the exponent, the mouthpiece of 
what is struggling for expression in the hearts of his contemporaries, 
and the more he is so the more is he regarded as a prophet. Waves 
of thought float mysteriously about through the world, like an 
epidemic of influenza, falling now here, now there, no one knows 
how or whence, though we perceive that great writers help to spread 
them. We feel this subtle influence and call it the spirit of the age, 
and think we know all about it, because we have labelled and 
ticketed it and stowed it away in its particular pigeonhole. External 
causes and imitative instincts will account to some extent for the 
universality of ideas. Much has been written on the spirit of “the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth,” and che influences that produced 
such a brilliant assembly of philosophers, statesmen, churchmen, and 
poets, such as the Revival of Learning, the Emancipation of our 
Church from Papal Tyranny, the Opening of New Worlds. Our 
business now is with one of the external influences on Shakespeare ; 
and we here propose to examine in some detail the amount of debt 
that the greatest Elizabethan owed to the Italian novellieri, whether 
directly or indirectly, as far as the plots of his dramas are con- 
cerned. 

Just as Sophocles and the Attic dramatists of “ the Periclean age ” 
used the old myths as they came to hand, arranging the events, 
altering the details, and forming the characters as they pleased, so 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists used the materials that 
they found to hand, arranging, adding, adopting as they chose, 
plagiarising, as some critics would call it now, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and justifying their predatory excursions, which they would 
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have poetically styled gathering the sweets of many a flowered plot, 
by re-creating their spoils into the honey of glorious literature. 

To properly. understand Shakespeare, then, to see how he 
worked up his stories, to see how he developed his characters, we 
must turn to the originals of the materials that he used, whether we 
look to the chronicles, or to Plutarch, or to the Italians ; and only 
then shall we realise how under his Promethean touch the lifeless 
figures of clay started into breathing human beings, whom we love 
and revere, hate or despise, regarding them as individuals more real 
and living than any of the persons whose names we meet in history. 
Nothing can give us an idea of the master’s marvellous skill so well 
as a careful perusal of these originals ; if we had the old plays that 
he transformed, we should see more still. The Italian novelists 
interest us with their stories, but the heroes and heroines are rarely 
more than names ; in Shakespeare we hear them talk, we see the 
glow on their faces, we feel their breath upon us. The Italians 
have a charm of their own in the flow of language and in the 
pictures of life; but their chief object was to tell a tale, not to 
portray character. The greatest of them of course was Boccaccio, 
“he of the hundred tales of love,” who has inspired our own poets 
from Chaucer to Tennyson ; about the first of the novellieri, he was 
the perfectest, and so set his stamp on the style and arrangement of 
the novelle that he may be said to be their creator. The others, too, 
have been a source of inspiration to our countrymen, and especially 
to the dramatists of the Tudor and Jacobean times. 

We need not now concern ourselves with the phases through 
which the Italian stories passed before they came to Shakespeare. 
Some reached him through translations direct or indirect from the 
Italian, some through older dramas, and some perhaps by hearsay, 
and amongst them are some of his choicest. The plays based on 
Italian novels are ‘“ Cymbeline,” “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” “ Measure for 
Measure,” “Othello,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Much Ado about 
Nothing,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “ Twelfth Night ;” and 
perhaps something of “ As You Like it,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Pericles.” “ The Tempest,” according to many of the old commen- 
tators, is Italian, and I feel sure they are right, though they could not 
discover the original. Of these, “Cymbeline”! is from Boccaccio, 
“Decameron,” ii. 9; “All’s Well,” also “ Decameron,” iii. 9. 


1 Hazlitt speaks very vaguely of these matters, saying that the story of 
** All’s Well,” and of several others, is taken from Boccaccio. Characters of 


Shakespeare's Plays, Bohn, p. 205. 
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(Straparola, I believe, has the same story.) ‘“ Merchant of Venice,” 
from Giovanni Fiorentino, “ Pecorone,” iv. 1; and “ Merry Wives,” 
also “ Pecorone,” i. 2. (Straparola has a similar story, and Moliére 
has used it for his “‘ L’Ecoledes Femmes.”) “Measure for Measure” 
is from Giraldi (Cintio), “‘ Ecatommiti,” viii. 5. “ Othello” from the 
same, “ Ecatommiti,” iii. 7. ‘ Romeo and Juliet” is-from Bandello, 
ii. 9. (Luigi da Porto’s version is earlier, but not the literary pro- 
genitor of Shakespeare’s.) ‘ Much Ado” from Bandello also, i. 22 ; 
while “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” and “ Twelfth Night” are from 
a single story of the same, ii. 36. 


BOCCACCIO. 


The period of time covered by these authors, from Boccaccio to 
Bandello, is about two hundred years. Boccaccio, and I may now 
add Straparola, have been fully translated into English. As the 
“Decameron” is accessible to all, we need not linger over 
“Cymbeline ” and “ All’s Well,” except to say that in the former, 
though Shakespeare has taken the main plot, the fortunes of Imogen, 
from Boccaccio, the names and setting as given by him are quite 
different, for the scenes are laid at Paris, Genoa, and Alexandria ; 
and for Imogen we have Ginevra, for Posthumus, Bernabo, and for 
Iachimo, Ambrogiuolo ; and whereas Iachimo is forgiven, Ambro- 
giuolo, the liar who has caused all the mischief, perishes miserably, 
being tied to a stake under an Eastern sun and smeared with honey, 
so that he is literally devoured alive by insects. I need only add 
that the doctor, Cornelius, who suspects the queen’s purpose, and 
gives her a harmless opiate, may be a reminiscence of the apothecary 
in Parabosco, xii., who gives a similar drug to Giberto, who wishes 
to poison Cornelia. 

In “ All’s Well” Shakespeare keeps closer to his original, and 
preserves many of the names of persons and places ; Parolles and 
the count’s mother are his additions, but Boccaccio’s Giletta (Helena) 
seems to me a stronger character. 

A “Casket Story” is found in Boccaccio, x. 1, but Shakespeare 
undoubtedly obtained his version for the “Merchant of Venice” 
from the “Gesta Romanorum.” 


GIOVANNI FIORENTINO. 


These remarks will be sufficient for Boccaccio in the present 
place, and we will turn to the other authors that are less accessible 
to English readers. The next in order of time is Giovanni Fiorentino, 
of whom little is known, except that he wrote his book of tales called 
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“Tl Pecorone ” a few years after Boccaccio. In him we find the first 
outline of the “ Merry Wives.” A similar story is found in Straparola, 
as I have said. In both we have the lover confiding in the husband, 
and becoming imperilled in consequence ; but in both the husbands 
are worsted and the wives are in earnest. Of the two stories 
Giovanni's is the nearer to Shakespeare’s. Buciuolo has finished his 
law studies, and is then instructed by his master in the art of love; 
unfortunately he chooses for his lady the professor’s wife, without 
knowing who she is. The first time he is hidden under a heap of 
clothes, and the second time escapes through the door as the 
husband enters. 

If there is any doubt about Shakespeare’s debt to Giovanni for 
** Merry Wives,” there can be none about his debt for the “ Merchant 
of Venice.” Our dramatist’s chief addition is Jessica, and his chief 
alteration the substitution of the caskets in the choice of a husband 
for the lady of Belmont. The outline of the Florentine’s story is as 
follows. On the death of his father Giannetto goes to Venice, and 
is adopted by his godfather, Ansaldo, the richest merchant in 
Christendom. After a while Ansaldo allows him to go with other 
merchants to Alexandria; on the way he learns the story of the 
widow lady of Belmonte, how she takes the possessions of any 
stranger who puts into her port, unless he fulfils her conditions and 
becomes her husband. Giannetto, of course, insists on going in, 
gives his companions the slip, and puts his vessel about into the 
harbour. By the lady’s trickery he loses ship and all, and has to 
return overland to Venice, where he makes up a story of shipwreck. 
The next year he goes again with a richer freight, but has no better 
success, involving Ansaldo in heavy losses. He gives way to 
melancholy, and Ansaldo decides to give him another venture and 
to furnish him with another ship and still richer freight ; but, unable 
to find enough money for the purpose, he is compelled to borrow 
10,000 ducats from a Jew of Mestri, on condition that if the loan is 
not paid by the next St. John’s Day, the Jew “should take a pound of 
his flesh from any part of his body he chose.” Giannetto expostulates 
in vain; a regular bond is drawn up and witnessed. Giannetto 
started a third time, deserted his comrades, and put his ship into 
Belmonte. On this occasion he was successful, through the help of a 
maid, and married the lady, but amid his nuptial joys forgot his god- 
father’s danger until St. John’s Day arrived. He then confesses all 
to his wife, who gives him 100,000 ducats and sends him off to Venice. 
Here he finds Ansaldo’s life has been spared by the Jew only till 
his arrival. In vain the great men of the land plead with the Jew; 
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in vain does Giannetto offer the money twice, thrice, ten times over. 
The Jew will have only his bond ; “ even should the value of the whole 
city be offered me, I should not be satisfied therewith.” At this 
juncture the lady of Belmonte herself arrives on the scene, dis- 
guised as a doctor of law, pretending to come from Bologna, and, 
having the case reported to her, says it can easily be settled. So she 
is begged to take charge of the case. Like Portia, she offers the 
Jew his money ten times over, but he refuses. When they come 
into Court she first tells the Jew to take his pound of flesh according 
to the bond. He is preparing to take it when the pretended doctor 
exclaims: ‘“ Beware how you do ! for if you take more or less than a 
pound, I will have your head taken off. Further, I tell you that if 
you shed a drop of blood I will have you put to death, since the 
bond makes no mention of fhe shedding of blood, but says you 
must take a pound of flesh, neither more or less. So if you are 
wise, look to your best interests.” She then sent for the executioner 
with his axe and block. The Jew thereupon wanted to take the | 
100,000 ducats, but she answered that he must take the flesh accord- 
ing to the bond. Finally, he asks for his own 10,000, and failing 
to obtain even that, he tears up the bond and rushes out of 
Court. Giannetto and Ansaldo proceed to the lawyer’s lodging and 
offer him any fee he likes. She will, however, accept nothing but 
Giannetto’s ring, which she takes and returns home. On _ her 
husband’s arrival a day or two later she rates him for the loss of the 
ring, but, seeing his distress, is soon pacified, and tells him all she has 
done in his absence. 

Such is the brief summary of the plot of Giovanni’s story, but it 
is enough to show, I think, as well as can be shown without a full 
translation, what Shakespeare has used and how he has shaped the 
story ; the wooing of a woman under hard conditions, the bond for 
a pound of flesh, the lady as a doctor of law, the episode of the ring 
and its result, are all as Giovanni has related. In place of the god- 
father Ansaldo, who risks his all and more on a last venture, we have 
Antonio, who raised a loan as a temporary convenience. Ansaldo 
has already come to an end of his fortunes ; Antonio has capital still 
at sea. For the widow lady of Belmonte, we have Portia—the former 
an object of dread, the latter quite the reverse. Belmonte is a 
harbour shunned, Belmont is “as Colchos’ strand, and many Jasons 
come in quest of her.” The lover has to fear “the will of a dead 
father” and the ordeal of the caskets, rather than a woman’s wiles 
who enriches her country at his expense. Giovanni’s Jew is not so 
prominent as Shylock, nor do we pity him ; but Antonioffand 
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Bassanio are hardly as interesting as Ansaldo and Giannetto. The 
finest parts of Shakespeare’s work, the trial scene and the garden 
scene, are expansions from the Italian ; the feeblest parts, judged 
dramatically, the choices made by the Princesof Moroccoand Aragon, 
are not Giovanni’s at all. 


GIRALDI (CINTIO). 


The next author in point of time to whom Shakespeare is 
accounted a debtor is Luigi da Porto ; but as Bandello’s version of 
“Romeo and Juliet” is the basis of our drama, we can leave all mention 
of him for the present, and proceed at once to Giraldi (or Cintio as 
he is called), a gentleman of Ferrara, who lived from 1504-73. In 
his “ Ecatommiti,” a collection of 100 stories (with an extra ten in 
the introduction), decade iii. 7, we have the original of “ Othello.” 
Attracted by the valour of a Moor, who was much honoured by the 
Venetian Republic, a woman of gentle birth and great beauty, named 
Disdemona, loved and married him much against her kinsmen’s 
wishes. Soon afterwards he is appointed to the command of the 
Venetian troops at Cyprus, whither he is accompanied by his faith- 
ful wife, who chooses to brave the dangers of the sea rather than be 
separated from her husband. In the Moor’s company was an ensign 
(“ Ancient ”) of the vilest character, but so perfect a hypocrite that 
he deceived his commander, who had a high opinion of him. His 
wife, being Italian, naturally became Disdemona’s dearest friend in 
her exile. The ensign entertains a criminal passion for the Moor’s 
wife, but finding no response in her chaste bosom he concludes she 
must have another lover in the person of the brigadier, much honoured 
by the Moor ; he therefore determined to remove this officer and 
work Disdemona’s ruin also. Fortune favours him, and from this time 
forward poor Disdemona is helpless in the hands of fate ; her doom is 
as assured as if she were the object of the unrelenting Até that 
pursued the houses of Labdacus and Atreus. She is a helpless 
victim caught in the toils, and fate almost more than the ensign works 
her destruction. The story is, in fact, one of Giraldi’s best, and he 
has many well-written ones. Giraldi is not so well-known in 
England as he ought to be ; the account of him in the “ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica” is very meagre, and not a hint is given of his 
influence on English drama. Though inferior, of course, to Boccaccio, 
he is to my mind superior to Grazzini and Bandello. He is not 
licentious in spirit, though plain-speaking in language ; he has a 
wider scope and greater narrative skill ; and though this does not add 
to his artistic merit, his purpose is didactic, giving his work some of 
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the elevated moral tone that Aristotle requires. All historians should 
read the account in his introduction of the death of Bourbon and the 
sack of Rome in 1527. To continue the story. Having made his 
resolution, the ensign, the prototype of Iago, soon found opportuni- 
ties. The brigadier was temporarily disgraced for striking a soldier 
when on guard. Disdemona pleaded for his restoration to favour, 
and the Moor told the ensign that he would have to yield soon to her 
petitioning. This gave the ensign the chance he had sought of 
instilling the poison of jealousy into his general’s ears; and 
Disdemona increased his suspicions by her continued intercession. 
The Moor consults the villain again, and is told still more plainly 
“what he should have seen for himself,” but in threatening language 
declares he must have indubitable proof. “If you do not give,” 
says he, “ocular proof of what you have told me, be assured that I 
will make you realise that you had better been born dumb.” So the 
arch-plotter sets about further schemes, and when Disdemona comes 
to visit his wife he steals a curiously-wrought handkerchief that her 
husband had given her ; this he drops in the brigadier’s room, who 
tried to return it to her, coming to the back door when he thought 
his commander was away from home. But, “Fortune, as if in con- 
spiracy with the ensign to compass the wretched woman’s death,” 
willed that the Moor should be at home ; hearing the knocking he 
asked who was there, on which the brigadier fled, but not without 
being partially recognised. All this the Moor told to the treacherous 
ensign, who managed soon afterwards in the sight of his general to 
hold a conversation with the brigadier on some indifferent subject, 
which caused apparently great amusement to the one and surprise to 
the other. Then, returning to his chief, he declared that the brigadier 
had boasted of his amatory triumphs, and the Moor believed him. 
Meanwhile, Disdemona had discovered the loss of her handkerchief, 
and had shown signs of great confusion when her husband asked for 
it; she also perceived the change in her husband’s demeanour 
towards herself, and in her trouble consulted the ensign’s wife, who 
knew something of her husband’s plots, but dared say nothing except 
to warn her friend against giving cause for suspicion and jealousy. 
But all is in vain, for while a woman in the brigadier’s house is copy- 
ing, as women will, the fashion of Disdemona’s handkerchief, before 
it can be restored, the traitor causes the Moor to see it, and all his 
suspicions are confirmed. They then arrange between them the 
murder, first, of the brigadier, whom the ensign besets one dark 
night and cuts off his leg, but has to flee before his work is dene; 
then of the unhappy wife. The ensign is concealed in her bed- 
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chamber, strikes her down, and then with the Moor pulls the house 
down, so that it appears she has perished in the ruins. Retribution 
soon follows ; the Moor, yearning for his wife, begins to detest the 
ensign, and the latter tells the brigadier whom he has to thank for 
his wooden leg, adding that the Moor had also slain his wife. Accused 
therefore to the Venetian lords, the general by his constancy under 
torture escapes with a sentence of perpetual exile, but is finally slain 
by Disdemona’s relatives. The ensign engaging in other plots 
accuses a comrade ; but when his story is tested by torture he is so 
fatally injured internally that he dies miserably. After his death his 
widow tells all the truth. 

From this summary it will be seen that Shakespeare has followed 
Giraldi very closely. Iago’s motives are rather different, and Cassio 
was known to Desdemona before marriage; Roderigo is added, 
and more made of Iago’s wife, Aemilia. Shakespeare also has given 
names to the characters, but has not changed their features essenti- 
ally, and has brought them out into stronger relief. The story is 
dramatic in itself, but who else could have made the “Othello” out 
of it? 

* Measure for Measure” has also been borrowed from Giraldi, 
but considerably altered, and hardly, I think, for the better in 
dramatic directness. In Giraldi’s version, Epitia (Isabella) gives way 
to her brother’s pleadings for life, and submits herself to Juriste 
(Angelo) on his promising to marry her and give up her brother. 
Vieo (Claudio) is put to death by Juriste the same night, and his 
body sent to his sister in the morning. She appeals to the Emperor 
Maximian, who had created Juriste governor of Innsbriick. He 
causes Juriste to marry Epitia, but spares his life on the intercession 
of his new wife. Shakespeare has chosen to depart from this plot, 
perhaps from dislike of the union effected between the sister and the 
slayer of Vieo, the betrayer and his victim, and has given us, instead 
of the beneficent emperor, a duke who acts the part of a sort of 
ubiquitous guardian angel to all the persons in the play; and has 
introduced “ Mariana of the moated grange ” to act asa substitute for 
Isabella. This idea has possibly occurred to the poet from another 
story of Giraldi, where a faithless lover abandons a lady apparently 
because of her poverty, but is tricked into making her his wife when 
he imagines he is with another. This is possible, I say ; for Giraldi 
was known to Shakespeare in some form, and the tale of Nonna and 
Panteone may have reached him and been worked up thus in 
‘“* Measure for Measure.” 

It is also a fancy of mine that he may have used Giraldi in other 
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places, especially in “ Pericles.” Sofronia had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of a ruffian, as Marina does ; he tried to make gain 
by her, and had her beauty proclaimed, but she acted with such 
discretion that the young man, who resorted to the ruffian’s house in 
the fire of passion, treated her with respect and left her in peace. 


BANDELLO. 


Bandello, to whom we owe “ Much Ado About Nothing,” “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” and “ Twelfth Night,” and also “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” was a contemporary of Giraldi, but later by a few years in 
publishing his collection of above two hundred tales. These stories, 
it seems certain, reached Shakespeare through the French. 

The main plot of “Much Ado” is found in Bandello, i. 22. 
Signor Timbreo di Cardona (Claudio), a valiant knight in the train 
of Piero, king of Aragon, who took possession of Sicily after the 
Sicilian Vespers in 1283, falls in love with Fenicia (Hero), daughter 
of Lionato de’ Lionati, a gentleman of Messina, of very ancient 
lineage, but in straitened fortunes. He asks her in marriage of her 
father, and his success rouses the jealousy of Girondo, who hopes 
to win Fenicia for himself if he can prevent the coming marriage. 
So he sends a friend to Timbreo to say that Fenicia is faithless and 
not so pure as she pretends to be, and that he will give him ocular 
proof. Timbreo is posted at night within sight of the house ; the 
pseudo-lover, who is really a servant of Girondo in disguise, mounts 
by a ladder to a window in a disused part of Lionato’s mansion, 
and goes in. ‘Timbreo hastily believes the worst without further 
examination, and breaks off his engagement. His message is de- 
livered to Lionato in the presence of Fenicia, who swoons away, 
and after a solemn declaration of innocence and committal of her 
soul to God, she falls back as though dead. Her death and its cause 
is reported throughout Messina, but a few hours later her mother 
discovers signs of life in her ; she is then secretly conveyed out of 
the city to her Uncle Girolamo’s villa, and a sham entombment takes 
place at Messina, as Lionato hopes in time to clear her honour or 
marry her under another name. Soon afterwards Girondo is smitten 
with remorse, takes Timbreo to Fenicia’s supposed tomb, presents 
his dagger to his friend and bids him slay him for slandering Fenicia. 

Timbreo forgives him, and says his credulity was equally culpable. 
Together they go to Lionato’s house, and put themselves at his 
disposal. Lionato takes from Timbreo only a promise not to marry 
till he has communicated with him ; but Timbreo undertakes to 
receive from him any bride he offers. At the end of about a year 
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Timbreo marries Fenicia without recognising her at first, and her 
sister, Belfiore, is married to Girondo; the king and queen give 
them a splendid reception, dower them, and bestow on Lionato a 
lucrative post. The story is full of quite dramatic dialogue, too long 
to quote, but suggesting many parallels with the language of Shakes- 
peare ; and the characters of Fenicia, Timbreo, Lionato are not 
fundamentally altered. Beatrice and Benedick, Dogberry and 
Verges have no place in the story of Bandello ; and Girondo is a 
very different person from Don John. 

The story, ii. 36, begins like the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
but ends more like ‘“ Twelfth Night,” and seems to have supplied 
Shakespeare with both. None of the commentators on the “Two 
Gentlemen,” as far as I am aware, have referred to this story, but 
some have noticed it as the basis of “Twelfth Night.” A brief 
relation of it, however, will show that my theory is correct, and if 
anyone is not convinced he must read the novella in full. As with 
many of Bandello’s stories, this one has a historical setting. Among 
the sufferers in the sack of Rome in 1527, to Giraldi’s graphic 
description of which I have already referred, was a merchant named 
Ambrogio Nanni. <A German carried off his son Paolo; some 
Spaniards his daughter of fifteen years, named Nicuola, twin-sister 
of Paolo, and so exactly like him that, when she is dressed in male 
attire, as her father often did dress her in jest, they could not be told 
apart. Ambrogio himself is only saved by the favour of some 
Neapolitans, and loses all his property except what he had contrived 
to secrete ; he ransoms his daughter for five hundred gold ducats, 
but can find no tidings of his son. At Jesi, whither they retire, an 
elderly friend of Ambrogio, named Gerardo Lanzetti, wishes to marry 
Nicuola, but the father, disapproving of the match, says he will wait 
till Paolo comes back. Meanwhile, a rich and handsome youth, 
Lattanzio Puccini, and Nicuola fall in love with each other. Business 
takes Ambrogio away, and Nicuola is sent off suddenly to an uncle’s 
at Fabriano, without being able to communicate with her lover. 
When she returns home after a few months she finds he is indifferent 
to her, and is paying his addresses to Gerardo Lanzetti’s daughter, 
Catella. In the midst of her trouble her father again goes to Rome, 
and leaves her at a nunnery in charge of a cousin. While here, she 
one day learns that Lattanzio is deploring the loss of his page, and 
determines herself to supply his place. With the help of her old 
nurse Pippa, whom she is allowed to visit, she dresses in boy's 
clothes, and takes service with her faithless lover under the name of 
Romolo; he employs her in carrying messages to his new love 
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Catella. Catella falls in love with Romolo, who, fearful of discovery, 
hastily returns to her master to report the ill result of her mission, 
cunningly telling him that he is punished for his own faithlessness. 
“ Sir,” says Romolo, “you have received the recompense you 
deserved ; for if you were loved by so beautifula girl as you say, you 
have done monstrously ill to desert her for this other, who unwittingly 
avenges her. You should love one who loves you, and not pursue 
one who shuns you. Who knows but this lovely maiden still adores 
you, and on your account lives in the greatest discontent?” These 
words make an impression‘on Lattanzio, but for all that Romolo was 
sent to make another attempt. On her way, however, she sees her 
father, and hastily retreats to old Pippa’s house. Pippa immediately 
goes off to put matters straight with the father, saying his daughter 
has stayed a few days with her, and offering to keep her longer till 
his house is in order. The next day Lattanzio, in search of his page, 
comes to Pippa’s house, and is induced to marry Nicuola then and 
there. 

Meanwhile Paolo has returned, and as he rambles through the 
street is seen by Catella, and mistaken for his sister ; invited in, 
he is the first time prevented by the sudden arrival of Gerardo, 
the father ; but on the second occasion he enters the house, and is 
received with the utmost signs of affection by Catella. So all ends 
happily, Nicuola married to Lattanzio, Catella to Paolo ; and the 
only one who is dissatisfied is the elderly Gerardo. 

Nicuola, it will be seen, is neither entirely Julia nor entirely 
Viola, but something of both ; she is like Julia, bold and deter- 
mined in her purpose of winning back her lover ; in the scenes with 
Pippa and her lover she is also more like Julia; in her modest 
gentleness she is like both Julia and Viola ; but of course in the 
scenes with Catella she more resembles Viola. Sebastian and Paolo 
are much the same in their readiness to take the proffered gifts of 
fortune and the love of a beautiful woman. Lattanzio is a much 
pleasanter person than Proteus, and had some excuse for his faith- 
lessness. 

That Matteo Bandello, not Luigi da Porto, has given Shakespeare 
his immortal “ Romeo and Juliet” will be evident from the sub- 
sequent account of Bandello’s additions, and will be still more 
evident from a full study of Bandello’s incidents and language. 

Porto was the first to give the present literary form to the story 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” but did not publish his work himself, and 
after his death it was probably touched up by Cardinal Bembo 
before it was given to the world. The date of its composition was 
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probably about 1485, and its publication was not later than 1535. 
Bandello, who published in 1554, in pirating this, as he has other 
stories (e.g. the very first tale is from Giovanni Fiorentino), has not 
followed his original in every detail, though he also relates it as 
coming from the archer Peregrino. With a few more alterations it 
was this form of the story that reached Shakespeare ; and, there- 
fore, we will examine Bandello’s version here rather than Porto’s, 
and I will mention all the matters that are not found in Porto. 
The title of “ La Giulietta,” sometimes given to this story, is not 
either author’s ; for the Italians gave a short summary of the story, 
never a title. Bandello gives us the germ of Benvolio, a hint of 
Marcuccio’s liveliness, though he appears only in the ballroom scene ; 
the name of Paris (in Porto he is only the Conte di Lodrone), the 
nurse, Romeo’s servant (Pietro in Bandello), and father, and 
Spoletino the apothecary of Mantua, from whom Romec gets the 
drug. As to the incidents, Shakespeare follows Porto, not Bandello, 
in representing Romeo as going to the Capulets’ feast to see his 
Rosaline ; yet Benvolio, like the friend in Bandello, urges Romeo to 
go to see other ladies for the sake of comparison. Bandello is 
followed in ascribing the failure of Friar Lorenzo’s plans to the 
plague at Mantua; in Bandello also we have the nurse’s agency 
used. Giulietta asks the nurse the names of the men as they leave 
the feast, and thus learns who Romeo is ; there is a garden scene 
{after the marriage), Romeo tries to keep the peace and beats 
down Tebaldo’s rapier, but the latter’s frenzy overcomes his patience. 
Romeo’s address to Tebaldo’s corpse in the sepulchre, the presence 
of Romeo’s servant at the tomb, are both Bandello’s, not Porto’s ; 
and I cannot refrain from quoting in full from Bandello Giulietta’s 
ghostly fancies before she takes the powder which should deaden 
her senses for forty hours at least. ‘As the day began to break, 
which was the time for her to drink the water with the powder, she 
began to picture to her imagination Tebaldo, as she had seen him 
stricken in the throat, covered with blood ; and thinking that she 
might be buried by his side or above him, and that there were in the 
sepulchre so many bodies of the dead and so many bare bones, a 
shudder ran through her frame and her hair stood on end, so that 
beneath this terror she trembled like a leaf in the wind. Also there 
spread through all her limbs a cold sweat as she fancied those dead 
ones were tearing her in a thousand pieces. Her terror made her 
pause, and she knew not what to do ; then recovering some courage 
she said to herself: ‘ What would Ido? Where would I have my- 
self put? Should I perchance awaken before the friar and Romeo 
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come, what will befall me? How shall I endure the great stench 
which must come from Tebaldo’s corpse, \ .en I can scarcely endure 
the faintest smell? Who knows but that snakes and worms infest 
the tomb, which creatures I fear and abhor so much? And if I 
cannot bear the sight of them, how can I brook their presence or 
touch? Have I not heard it said many a time that many terrible 
things of night have come not merely into sepulchres, but into 
churches and churchyards ?’” 

In one important matter Shakespeare has followed neither 
Bandello nor Porto, but Boaistuau and Brooke. In the drama 
Romeo is dead when Juliet awakes ; in Bandello and Porto there is 
a terrible scene between the dying husband and the waking wife. 
And I cannot forbear to offer a few remarks on this matter, because 
many have considered Shakespeare’s version inferior. I do not think 
Shakespeare has always improved on what he has received from others ; 
but in this respect, assuming that he knew the other version of the 
dying scene, I think he has ; or, to put it in another way, I think 
the dramatic version is the better one for dramatic purposes, whether 
our English poet made a deliberate choice or not. “ Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble,” says a writer in the Saturday Review (September 24, 1892), 
“preferred, apparently, Garrick’s version of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ to 
the original. Garrick returned to the finale in the novel of ‘La 
Giulietta,’ by Luigi da Porto, where Romeo does not die till Juliet 
awakes from her trance. Mrs. Kemble considered this a finer end 
from a dramatic point of view. It certainly is.” Is it? The scene 
on the stage is terrible enough as it is, and the emotions of terror 
and pity are as intense as an Aristotle could wish. How, then, could 
we bear the agony of a scene between the dying Romeo and his 
awakening bride? It is horrible to read of, but to see before one’s 
eyes it would be, in my judgment, intolerable. In the story meant 
for reading it is appropriate, and arouses the feelings of commisera- 
tion to the highest degree. Shakespeare has reached the same end, 
though Romeo dies first. Both are right, I consider ; the story for 
a story, the drama fora drama. Faultless and infallible the “ English 
Aéschylus” was not, but to side with Garrick here and to offer 
Shakespeare “the show of violence” would be “to do him wrong, 
being so majestical.” 

This, then, is the amount of debt that Shakespeare owes to 
Bandello—the material of four plays ; and, as a mere suggestion, I 
venture to state a fancy of mine, that “ As You Like It” has a basis 
in Novella ii. 27. There is a touch, an echo of this, nothing 
more. Adelasia, daughter of Otho II., seeing the prowess of Aleramo 
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in a bear-hunt, fell in love with him ; unfortunately, Aleramo was 
merely a baron’s younger son, and scarcely a match for the emperor’s 
daughter. They flee together, being aided by Adelasia’s confidante, 
Rodegonda, and are only discovered and restored to honour after a 
lapse of about twenty years. They had taken shelter in the mountain- 
forests of North Italy, and Aleramo had become a charcoal-burner. 
This may have given an idea for Shakespeare’s delightful comedy 
quite as well as Plutarch’s “Theseus ” gave a setting for “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” 


STRAPAROLA. 


In speaking of the “ Merry Wives” I said that Straparola gives 
a story similar to that of Giovanni's ; it is that one about Raimondo 
and the Prince of Portugal which Molitre has used for his “ L’Ecole 
des Femmes.” Another story of Straparola’s has a similarity of 
theme to “ The Taming of the Shrew,” and has been used by Moliére 
for his “ L’Ecole des Maris.” Neither is close enough to Shakespeare 
to justify me in giving an outline here. I have already referred to 
the first ; in the second, the husband gets the mastery over his wife 
on the marriage day by pretence of a violent disposition, such as 
Petruchio shows. Love, indeed, as Mr. Andrew Lang has lately 
shown, may have really cured Katharine of her shrewish ways ; but 
this reading of her character does not affect such parallelism as there 
is between the comedy and Straparola’s story. 

A closer investigation of the novelle that I have mentioned and 
the plays founded on them will yield more similarities of language, 
as well as of plot and character, than I have attempted to give here. 
Let it suffice for this present paper to have drawn attention to these 
Italian versions which have been too much neglected by modern 
commentators, but without which Shakespeare’s methods of working 
and his wonderful power cannot be clearly and fully understood. 
He might have exclaimed, almost in the words of a modern poet : 

The wild-flower was the larger ; I have dashed 
Rose-blood upon its petals, pricked its cups’ 


Honey with wine and driven its seed to fruit, 
And shown a better flower, if not so large. 


C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS. 
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THE CIVIL AND CANON LAW 
IN ENGLAND. 


EFORE beginning to trace the influence which the Civil and 

Canon Law, during the course of many centuries, has exer- 

cised over the law of this country, and over the procedure of our 

law courts, it will, perhaps, be as well to state in the first place what 
is meant by the terms Civil and Canon Law. 

By the Civil Law is meant the law of the ancient Romans, 
which had its foundation in the Grecian republics, and received con- 
tinual improvements in the Roman State during the space of upwards 
of a thousand years, and did not expire even with the empire itself. 
The books to which Justinian, the Roman emperor, reduced the 
whole of the Roman Civil Law are now four in number, viz. (1) The 
Pandects, sometimes termed the Digests, which contain fifty books, 
and wherein are recorded the opinions and sentences of several men 
learned in the Roman Law ; (2) The Justinian Code, consisting of 
twelve books, wherein are comprised the several decrees and consti- 
tutions of the Roman emperors ; (3) The Novels, consisting of nine 
collations, which form a supplement to the Justinian Code ; and 
(4) The Imperial Institutions, consisting of four books. 

In so pure and elegant a style are the Pandects written, that 
civilians say that, if the Roman language were entirely lost in every 
other respect, it might be easily retrieved again by the writings of the 
Pandects. 

The Civil Law of Rome is superior to all other existing laws in 
wisdom, justice, candour, and equity, in the decision of disputes 
between man and man. This law has reached countries which were 
never subdued by the Roman eagles ; and it now exists among those 
nations which have long since thrown off the power that first 
imposed it. And it is to this fountain of knowledge that the 
greatest statesmen in all ages have not thought it beneath their dignity 
and honour to acknowledge themselves indebted for the great assist- 
ance it has given them in all the affairs of their administration. 
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The Canon Law sprang up out of the ruins of the Roman Empire, 
and from the power of the Roman Pontiffs. Its origin is said to be 
coeval with the founding of Christianity under the Apostles and 
their immediate successors, who are supposed to have framed certain 
rules or canons for the government of the Church. These are 
called the Apostolical Canons ; and, although it cannot be proved that 
they were drawn up by the Apostles, yet we have every reason to 
believe that they belong to a very early period of ecclesiastical 
history. These rules were subsequently enlarged and explained 
by the General Councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalcedon (which were held at different times in the fourth and fifth 
centuries), and received the sanction of the secular power by a law 
of the Emperor Justinian (Novel, 131, cap. 1). The chapter just 
mentioned, after confirming the decrees of the four Councils, adds, 
“ We receive the doctrines of the aforesaid holy synods as the divine 
Scriptures, and their canons we observe as laws.” Collections of 
these canons were made at an early period. The Canon Law may 
be said to be threefold, viz. : Firstly, that which is properly so-called, 
consisting only of the Canons of General and Provincial Councils ; 
secondly, that which is styled the Jus Pontificum, or the Papal Law, 
which was compiled and made up of the decrees and epistles of 
several Popes, and entirely depends on papal usurpation and 
authority, and on the sayings of the ancient Fathers of the Church ; 
and thirdly, that which is termed the /uvs Zcclesiasticum, or law of the 
Church, and which contemplates and takes in the state and govern- 
ment of the Church, and the laws at this day received from and by 
the Church, 

The decision of ecclesiastical controversies which could not be 
drawn from the Councils and the Fathers was sought for from the 
Roman Pontiffs, who wrote answers to those that consulted them in 
the same manner as the Roman emperors had been accustomed to 
do ; and their determinations were called rescripts and decretal 
epistles, which obtained the force of laws. The decrees were eccle- 
siastical constitutions made by the Pope and Cardinals, at the suit of 
no man. The decretals were canonical epistles written by the Pope 
alone, or by the Pope and Cardinals, at the suit of one or more, for 
the deciding of some disputed point, and had no authority of a law 
in themselves. There are three volumes of the Decretals. The first 
was collected by order of Gregory IX., about a.p. 1231 ; the second 
by Boniface VIII., about a.p. 1298 ; and the third was collected 
by Clement V., and from him called the Clementines, and published 
about a.p. 13¢8. To these ought to be added the Extravagants of 
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John XXII., and of some of the Bishops of Rome, whose authors or 
collectors are unknown. We thus see that the Popes of Rome did 
the same in the Church as Justinian did in the Empire. 

Spelman says that the decrees and canons of the Church of 
Rome were adopted, as they then existed, by the clergy and people 
of England as early as the year A.D. 605, soon after the establish- 
ment of Christianity in this country. Besides the foreign Canon 
Law, we have our Legatine and Provincial Constitutions adapted to 
the exigencies of the English Church. Of these, the former were 
ecclesiastical laws enacted in national synods held under the 
Cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates from Pope Gregory IX., in the 
reign of Henry III. The Provincial Constitutions were the decrees 
of provincial synods held under divers Archbishops of Canterbury 
from Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry III., to Henry Chichele, 
in the reign of Henry V., and adopted also by the province of York 
in the reign of Henry VI. 

With respect to these canons it was provided, at the time of the 
Reformation, by the statute 25 Henry VIII. c. 19 (afterwards repealed 
by 1 Philip and Mary, c. 8, but revived by 1 Elizabeth c. 1), that 
they should be reviewed by the king and certain commissioners to be 
appointed under the Act, but that until such review should be made, 
all canons, constitutions, and synodals provincial, being then already 
made and not repugnant to the law of the land or the king’s prero- 
gative, should still be used and executed. 

The review did not take place in Henry’s time, but the project 
for the reformation of the canons was revived in the reign of 
Edward VI., and a new code of ecclesiastical law was drawn up 
under a commission appointed by the Crown, under the statute 
3 & 4 Edward VI.c. 11, and received the name of Reformatio Legum 
Lcclesiasticarum. ‘The confirmation of this was prevented by the 
premature death of the king, and although the project for a review 
of the old canons was again renewed in Elizabeth’s reign, it was 
speedily dropped, and has not since been renewed. ‘The conse- 
quence of this is, that so much of the English canons made previously 
to the statute Henry VIII. as are not repugnant to the Common or 
Statute Law of this realm, is still in force in this country. It has, 
however, been decided by the Court of King’s Bench that canons of 
the Convocation of Canterbury, in 1603 (which, though confirmed 
by the king, never received the sanction of Parliament), do not 
(except so far as they are declaratory of the ancient Canon Law) bind 
the laity of these realms (Middleton v. Croft, “ Strange’s Reports,” 
1056). It was admitted by Lord Hardwicke, in delivering judgment 
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in the above-mentioned case, that the clergy are bound by all canons 
which are confirmed by the king. 

By the framers of the Canon Law, Europe was regarded as one 
vast moral territory, of which the Pope was the supreme magistrate, 
on whom the eyes of all were fixed, and to whom everyone could 
appeal as the incorruptible guardian of truth and justice. The chief 
object of the Canon Law was to establish, by means of the legislative 
authority of the Pope, the supremacy of ecclesiastical authority over 
the temporal power. The most prominent doctrines put forth in the 
Decretals are, that the laws of laymen cannot bind the Church to 
her prejudice, that the constitutions of princes in relation to ecclesi- 
astical matters are of no authority, and that subjects owe no allegiance 
to an excommunicated lord. The general Canon Law, so far as its 
principles are concerned, appeals much more to the religious and 
moral feelings than do most of the original doctrines of the Roman 
Civil Law ; but it wants that purity of style and scientific method 
which constitute the great value of the juridical works of ancient 
Rome. The spread of the Canon Law was not an unmixed evil, 
inasmuch as an invocation of reason, however adulterated, and of 
law, however captious, was better than the perpetual appeal to brutal 
violence which was the characteristic of the feudal system, and it 
must be acknowledged that the framers and imposers of the Canon 
Law were actuated by some desire to promote the welfare of mankind, 
and to mitigate the frightful evils which on all sides beset them. 

The Common Law of England has borrowed less than any other 
State in Christendom from the jurisprudence of ancient and modern 
Rome, and yet, for more than three centuries, England was 
governed by the Civil Law, from the time of Claudius to that of 
Honorius ; during which time some of the most eminent Roman 
lawyers, as Papinian, Paul, and Ulpian, whose opinions and decisions 
are collected in the body of the Civil Law, sat in the seat of judgment 
in this nation. But all germs of such jurisprudence would have 
perished under the rude incursions of the Saxons and Danes had 
not the tribunals of the clergy afforded them shelter from the storm ; 
occasionally, too, some maxims of the Imperial Code, admitted 
either from their intrinsic merit, or through the influence of the 
clergy, enriched the meagre system of English Law. Nevertheless, 
in after times, the Civil Law again came to be of great repute 
within this kingdom, particularly all the time from the reign of 
King Stephen to the reign of Edward III., both inclusive. During 
that period, and at other times, according as the study of the Civil 
Law prevailed, the judges andjprofessors of the Common Law had 
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frequent recourse to it in cases where the Common Law was either 
totally silent or defective. And thus we see in the most ancient 
books of the Common Law, as Bracton and Fleta, that the authors 
thereof have transcribed, one after another, in very many places, the 
exact words of Justinian’s “ Institutes.” Before the Norman Conquest 
the Bishop and Sheriff had sat together in the Court of Justice, 
administering with equal jurisdiction the law upon temporal and 
spiritual offences. But by the charter of William the Conqueror 
the Ecclesiastical was separated from the Civil Court. This division 
has continued up to the present time, with the exception of a 
temporary reunion in the reign of Henry I.; the Ecclesiastical 
Court deciding according to the rules and practice of the Civil and 
Canon Law generally on all matters having reference to the Church, 
to the spiritual discipline of the laity, to the contract of marriage, 
and to the disposition of personal property after death. Besides the 
Ecclesiastical Court, there was the High Court of Admiralty 
(established about the time of Edward I.), in which all causes, civil 
and maritime, were decided according to the Civil Law and maritime 
customs. 

The Courts of Equity also borrowed largely, and for a long time 
exclusively, from the same jurisprudence. Almost every Lord 
Chancellor, from the Conquest to the Reformation, was an ecclesiastic, 
and it was a matter of course that, like every eminent ecclesiastic of 
those days he should be well versed in thé Civil and Canon Law. 
This, coupled with the fact that the dignitaries of the Church were 
more highly educated than the lay nobility, was the reason why 
ecclesiastics were generally employed in the foreign negotiations of 
this period. The ecclesiastics had not that horror of a foreign juris- 
prudence which distinguished some of our common lawyers, which 
made Lord Coke exult in the fancied autochthonous character of 
English legislation, and praise his countrymen as legally deserving to 
be styled “ Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos.” 

The Ecclesiastical Law of England is composed of four main in- 
gredients—the Civil Law, the Canon Law, the Common Law, and the 
Statute Law. When these laws interfere and cross each other, the 
Civil Law submits to the Canon Law ; both of these io the Common 
Law, and all three to the Statute Law. 

The encroachments of the Church upon temporal rights and 
authorities were never encouraged in England. The English people, 
jealous of their national freedom, had a rooted dislike to the public 
law of the Romans, which set no limits to the royal prerogative, and 
placed the prince beyond the control of his subjects ; and, therefore, 
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when at various times attempts were made in Parliament to introduce 
changes founded on the Roman law, these innovations were 
strenuously resisted by the English barons, from a natural apprehen- 
sion that they might prove injurious to the liberties of the subject. 
The rude and fierce barons who composed the parliaments of 
Henry III. and Edward I. were not the sort of men to relish the 
doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance so slavishly 
inculcated by the Decretals. Englishmen have in all ages shown a 
firm determination that neither the National Church nor the National 
Law should be subject to the Papal legislation or jurisdiction. 

As early as A.D, 1138 Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury 
brought over Vacarius and other learned ecclesiastics from Italy to 
introduce the study of the Civil and Canon Lawinto England. The 
bishops and clergy of the day vigorously supported the new system 
so favourable to their order, but the nobility and laity generally 
adhered to the old Common Law with great pertinacity. Accordingly, 
we find that this system of jurisprudence never obtained so extensive 
a footing in this country as it did in other countries of Europe ; and 
our most eminent lawyers, in all periods of our history, have shown 
great unwillingness to defer to its authority. It is well observed by 
Blackstone (Com. 1. p. 80), that all the st:ength that either the Papal 
or Imperial Laws have obtained in this realm is only because they 
have been admitted and received by immemorial usage and custom 
in some particular cases and some particular courts, and then they 
form a part of the customary laws ; or else, because they are in some 
other cases introduced by consent of Parliament, and then they owe 
their validity to the Zeges scripte, or Statute Law. 

England assimilated less of the Canon Law than other countries 
of Europe, or than she might have adopted with advantage. It was 
not that the English ‘people considered the Canon Law inferior to 
their own, but their struggles against appeals to Rome and other 
claims of ecclesiastical jurisdiction roused the spirit of the nation, 
and they stoutly stood up for their Common Law, cumbrous and 
even barbarous in some respects as it was, not because they thought 
their own perfect, but because they were resolved to manage their 
own affairs after their own fashion. 

At the Parliament of Merton, in the year 1236, when the bishops 
proposed the legalising of legitimation by subsequent marriage, 
alleging that the Canon Law sanctioned such legitimation, we are 
told that “ Omnes comites et barones una voce responderunt, nolumus 
leges Anglia mutari que hucusque usurpate sunt atque approbate.” 
This incident shows us that, even at that early period, Canon Law 
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was of no authority unless it was sanctioned by the law of the land. 
In this decision it is probable that the jealousy of ecclesiastical 
ascendency had much weight. The Canon and Civil Laws were 
associated in idea, and the barons dreaded the introduction of a 
system of jurisprudence which might have impaired the vigour of 
the feudal tenures with all their lucrative incident. But higher 
motives of patriotism may have mingled with prejudice and dislike. 
During the growth of the Canon Law, the Church extended her 
influence into all departments of life. Churchmen filled high places 
of State, and performed the duties of practical lawyers, while prelates 
often exercised civil jurisdiction over a considerable tract of 
country. 

Hence the legislation of the Church embraced many subjects which 
properly belonged to Municipal Law. All matters connected in the 
most distant way with the Church or religious duties were deemed 
proper subjects for disposal by her tribunals. Hence the Curie 
Christianitatis took cognisance of questions relating to legitimacy, 
marriage, and succession. They assumed jurisdiction not only over 
the clergy, but all who were under the obligation of religious vows, 
as well as widows and orphans (fersone miserabiles) and minors, 
In the department of criminal law they were particularly active, 
punishing both ecclesiastical and religious offences, such as heresy, 
simony, blasphemy, sacrilege, and violation of personal and social 
morality (as adultery, bigamy, fraud, &c.). The cognisance of heresy 
has always been held in every country, where the Canon Law has 
prevailed, to belong to the ecclesiastical judge ; and the canonists 
have ever treated heresy with great severity, the Romish ecclesiastics 
determining without appeal whatever they pleased to be heresy, and 
shifting off to the secular arm the odium and drudgery of executions. 
For the proper administration of this extended judicial system the 
Church had to enact her own rules of procedure, which were gener- 
ally far superior to those prevailing in the civil courts. As a matter 
of fact, it was by no means an evil at that period of European history 
that the administration of the law should fall into the hands of the 
clergy, who were certainly the most highly educated men of their 
time, and many of whom had been trained as lawyers in the schools 
of Bologna and Paris. The influence of the Church in the domain 
of public law was most marked. She may be said to have been the 
originator of modern international law. The ancient Romans looked 
upon all foreigners as Aostes. Christianity inculcated the brotherhood 
of nations. The popes acted as arbitrators between prince and 
prince, and between prince and people; they protected the weak 
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against the strong, and right against might. The principle grew up 
that disputes between nations should be decided according to law 
and Christian morality, and that war, when inevitable, should be con- 
ducted according to recognised rules laid down in the interests of 
humanity. The system of Church administration served as a model 
for that of the State, which in medizval times was frequently con- 
trolled by ecclesiastics. ‘The Canon Law was suited to the civilisation 
of the middle ages. ‘It was natural that a system claiming to regulate 
the most important concerns of practical life administered by courts 
which, though belonging to different nations, were under the control 
of one central authority, and developed under the direction of a 
succession of able legislators, such as Hildebrand and Innocent III., 
should take the lead in forming the character and reconciling the 
conflicting interests of the rising nationalities. Much of the Roman 
element in the Common Laws of Europe at the present day has 
descended indirectly through the Canon Law. 

We can find conclusive testimony to the influence which the 
Canon Law has exercised over the law of this country in the text of 
Bracton, although, as has been before stated, the influence was not 
so great as in other countries of Europe. Bracton, who wrote in the 
time of Henry III., and who is, in consequence of his applica- 
tion to the study of the Roman Law, the most systematic and 
methodical writer on English Law, in his fourth book, fol. 187, “ De 
Exceptionibus,” uses the very phrase of the Decretal: “ Sunt enim 
exceptiones que competunt contra breve et assisam differunt sed 
non perimunt ;” again, in the fifth Tractate of the fifth book, fol. 399, 
he enters more generally upon the same subject, and enumerates all 
the different kinds and divisions of exceptions in the canonists : ¢.g. 
he remarks that a litigant, after taking a further step, cannot go back 
to an objection which might have been taken at an earlier period. 
“ Ttem,” he says, “exceptiones ille que competunt contra breve, 
qua quidem exceptiones si in initio litis omittantur et ad petendum 
visum procedatur, si tenens [i.e. the defendant| illas post visum 
petitum velit opponere, non audiatur, quia per petitionem visus 
videtur hujusmodi exceptionibus tacite renunciasse.” These words 
show how great a change there had been in the ideas of the age from 
those which prevailed before the dissemination of the papal codes. 
Again, the custom of allowing the defendant to produce a certain 
number of compurgators (persons who swore that they believed what 
he said was true) was transmitted from the Canon to the Feudal 
Law. Among the other causes which fell under ecclesiastical 
cognisance, the right of deciding upon wills was that which they 
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retained for the longest time, as their appropriate and peculiar 
attribute. 

It was a common thing for the Christian emperors to assign 
specially to bishops the care of wills and the task of executing the 
injunctions of the deceased. The custom thus established obtained 
more and more throughout Europe, and from the chapter “ De 
Testamentis,” in the Decretals, it is clear, especially from the 
decisions and answers of Alexander III., Innocent III., and 
Gregory IX., that questions of all kinds on this subject were 
indiscriminately referred to the decision of the Holy See. Once 
incorporated with the Decretals, their decisions became part of the 
Common Law of Europe ; and in the twelfth century Alexander IIL., 
by a law addressed to the Bishop of Ostia, cap. 10, rejecting and 
cancelling the rule of the Civil Law, which required seven witnesses 
for the validity of a will, enacted, under pain of excommunication, 
that wills made in the presence of the parish priest and two or three 
competent witnesses shall be valid. This was, no doubt, the origin of 
our law, by which, down to the end of the reign of William IV., 
three witnesses were required to establish a will of landed property. 
Nothing can more plainly show the authority of the Holy See in such 
matters than that the fact of the law of Europe was changed in 
conformity with this decree. Testaments were the channel through 
which the ideas of Roman jurisprudence penetrated into the German 
customs. 

During great part of the middle ages the clergy were the only 
advocates : what could be more natural than that they should employ 
before lay tribunals the forms and method of proceeding which 
were the basis of all transactions in their own? And when the 
study of the Canon Law became a passion, how powerfully must 
this have aided the progress of their influence! Among the works 
which prove the influence of the Canon Law, and the manner in 
which it was interwoven with Roman jurisprudence in the thirteenth 
century, the most celebrated is the work called “Speculum Juris,” 
composed by William Durantis. “Thrice every week,” says the 
writer of the acts of Innocent III., “he presided in the consistory, 
in which, leaving inferior causes to others, he investigated the 
greater ones himself.” Innocent III. was trained in the school of 
Bologna, which was the most celebrated school for the study of 
Canon and Civil Law in Europe. He was deeply versed in both 
these studies, and therefore was able to apply the principles of 
Roman jurisprudence to the cases brought before him, and thus to 
engraft them on the stock of the Canon Law. Most of the decisions 
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of this pontiff, which are contained in the second book of the 
Decretals, and describe the method of legal process, or, as it is 
called, the “ordo judiciorum,” as well as those in the third book 
which relate to contracts and wills, and successions “ad intestato,” 
are deduced from the Civil Law. 

In England, at the time when the forms and method of proceeding 
were framed, clergymen were judges, sworn indeed to administer 
the law “secundum legem et consuetudinem Anglia,” but nevertheless 
trained in a system more artificial and elaborate. It is evident, from 
the oaths taken by our kings, that the barons watched their pro- 
ceedings and upheld the “lex terrae,” as opposed to the Canon and 
Roman Law, with immovable resolution. The constitutions of 
Clarendon, and the constant complaints of chicane in Matthew 
Paris, prove the restless anxiety of the king, feudal nobles, and 
of the laity on this point. ‘“ Leges et comsuetudines qguibus nunc 
vivitur insidie sunt et laquei calumniantium, verborum tendicule 
proponuntur et aucupationes syllabarum vel simplici.” And about 
the time of Henry III. the custom of appointing the clergy to 
administer the law in secular tribunals (the Court of Chancery 
excepted) was by degrees abandoned ; but still they continued to 
practise as advocates, clerks, and scribes, and to discharge the 
ministerial functions which required more learning, knowledge of 
forms, and habits of business than it was usual for the laity to 
possess. The devices by which the land was slipped out of the feudal 
fetters were their contrivance. Sir Henry Spelman tells us that 
“seven times priests were appointed viceroys during the absence 
of the monarch beyond sea.” Twelve chief justiciaries were chosen 
from them, one hundred and sixty chancellors and keepers of the 
Great Seal, all the Masters of the Rolls, till the twenty-sixth of 
Henry VIII. ; and down to the time of Edward III., the examples 
of their being made judges of assize, of the Common Pleas, and of 
the justices in Eyre, are numerous. 

The times of transacting business in courts of law and of 
vacation were borrowed from the Canon Law. And a stronger proof 
of the influence of the canonists on our law cannot be found than that 
the “Dies novem lectionum,” the Purification, Ascension, St. John 
the Baptist, All Saints, &c., were long observed as holidays in English 
courts of justice. They are mentioned in an ordinance (8 Edward 
III.) Nearly all the great writers on this subject have asserted that 
the canonists were the framers of modern practice. 

If we pass on to the period of the Reformation, we shall see that 
on the Continent, where the Civil Law formed the basis of all 
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municipal codes, the study of this science was scarcely, if at all, 
affected by this memorable event. But in England it was otherwise. 

The professors of the Civil and Canon Law belonged chiefly 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts, and were connected in the minds of 
the people, partly with the exactions of Empson and Dudley in the 
preceding reign, and partly with the authority of the Pope. Severe 
blows were dealt at the former, which were aimed at the latter system. 
Ayliffe, in his history of the University of Oxford during the 
Visitation of 1547 (Ayliffe’s “ Oxford,” vol. i. p. 188), says “ The books 
of the Civil and Canon Law were set aside to be devoured with worms 
as savouring too much of popery.” And Wood, after stating “ That 
as for other parts of learning at Oxford a fair progress was made in 
them,” observes, “ The Civil and Canon Laws were almost extinct, 
and few or none there were that took degrees in them, occasioned 
merely by the decay of the Church and power of the bishops.” 
In 1536 Thomas Cromwell, Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Secretary of State, promulgated in the name of the king 
certain injunctions, of which the fifth was : 

“That as the whole realm as well, clergy and laity, had renounced 
the Pope’s right and acknowledged the King to be the supreme head 
of the Church, no one should thereafter publicly read the Canon 
Law, nor should any degree in that law be conferred.” (Wood’s 
“ Hist. and Antiq. of the Univ. of Oxford,” vol. ii. book 1. s. Ixxix.) 

It was far from being the intention of Henry VIII. to depress 
the study of the Civil Law in this country ; his intention was rather 
to elevate it on the views of the Canon Law. With this object he 
enacted that those who had taken the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law should be able to hold two benefices with the cure of souls ; 
and he also conferred the privilege on Doctors of Civil Law of 
marrying, and of yet being able to hold judicial employment of 
an ecclesiastical character. He founded out of the spoils of the 
Church five professorships, and out of these five one was instituted 
and endowed at each University for the teaching of the Civil Law. 
The foundation of these professorships in some measure counter- 
balanced the injury which the Civil Law received from the discredit 
into which the Canon Law had fallen. About this period of history 
a great change began to take place in the relations of the European 
communities towards each other, which rendered the preservation of 
the study of the Civil Law of indispensable necessity to this country. 
During the reign of the Tudors the English had been compelled, 
by a multitude of causes, to abandon their hopes of permanent 
conquests in France ; nevertheless, at this very period Great Britain 
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began to assume that attitude with respect to foreign powers which, 
from the days of Lord Burleigh to the present time, it has been the 
constant endeavour of her wisest and greatest statesmen to enable 
her to maintain. Her increasing prosperity enabled her to execute 
the wise policy of fighting the battles for her own preservation on 
the territory of her ally, or her enemy, or on the ocean, the common 
highway of nations, thus preserving the freedom of her own soil 
from the horrors of foreign invasion. As the bond of international 
intercourse became closer, the need was felt for some international 
law, to whose decisions all members of the commonwealth of 
Christendom might submit. A class of men sprang up, whose pro- 
fession it became to apply the laws of natural justice to nations, and 
to enforce the sanction of individual morality upon communities. 
But the application of these laws and sanctions to independent 
States, and still more any approach towards securing obedience to 
them, was no easy achievement, as no one nation had a right to expect 
another to submit to the private regulations of her municipal code. 
In this position of affairs it was both a fortunate and remarkable 
circumstance that there was already in existence a system of law to 
which the Continent of Europe could have not the slightest objection, 
as every European nation had fully recognised the wisdom and 
justice of the Roman Law, when she made it the basis of her own 
system of law. Before the jurisprudence of Rome could become 
the umpire in the disputes of modern Europe, it was necessary that 
it should be considerably modified by custom, convention, the 
usages of Christendom, and by the various elements of thought and 
action which distinguished the sixteenth from the sixth century. The 
law of Rome had for centuries been held in the greatest veneration 
by mankind, whose national rights it had investigated with im- 
partiality and explained with precision. It was richly stored with 
comprehensive principles of written reason of the science and 
philosophy of law. It was the coliected experience of an empire 
which had included under its dominion the whole civilised world, 
and it was further recommended at the epoch of the revival of 
classical literature by the clearness of its style and the beauty of its 
language. Accordingly, from Grotius to Lord Stowell, it became 
the basis of all the great labours of jurists. References to it abound 
in the works of all those writers who have sought to reduce the law of 
nations to a system. 

The Tudors, who were unquestionably a most accomplished and 
lettered race, always looked favourably upon civilians, employed 
them in high offices of State, and very greatly valued their services 
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in all negotiations with foreign countries. Hardly any matters of em- 
bassy or treaty were concluded without first consulting the opinion 
of some person learned in the Civil Law. 

We have before remarked that the enmity of Henry VIII. to the 
Canon Law greatly injured the profession of the Civil Law, but this he 
neither contemplated nor desired. Amongst the early Tudors eccle- 
siastics, many of them most renowned, were advocates of the Civil 
Law, but towards the close of the reign of Elizabeth, the profession 
became, and has ever since been, composed entirely of lay members. 

James I., who, in addition to his classical and other attainments, 
imbibed a strong regard for the Civil Law from his native country, 
protected its advocates to the utmost that his feeble aid would 
extend. It was to James I. that Sir Thomas Ridley dedicated his 
“* View of the Civil and Ecclesiastical Law,” a work of great learning ; 
the object of the book being to demonstrate the unreasonableness of 
the jealousy existing between the common lawyers and the civilians. 

Many causes conspired in the reign of Charles II. to extend the 
influence of the civilians. The rapid growth of commerce and increase 
of shipping, the creation of a navy board, and widely spreading rela- 
tions with foreign States, and the great merits of the renowned civilian 
of the day, Sir Leoline Jenkins, all contributed to produce this result. 
The name of Sir Leoline Jenkins stands out prominently as a great 
jurist, throughout whose works are scattered tracts upon various 
questions of public and international law, rich in deep learning and 
sound reasoning, and forming a mine from which subsequent jurists 
have abstracted materials of great value. He had adeep and accurate 
knowledge of the Civil Law, and he was often heard to regret that the 
Civil Law was so little favoured in England. The learned decisions 
which he gave made his name famous in most parts of Europe, there 
being at that time almost a general war, and some of all nations 
frequently suitors to the Admiralty Court of this country ; and his 
answers or reports of all matters referred to him were so judicious as 
to give universal satisfaction, because they showed not only the 
soundness of his judgment, but a great compass of knowledge in the 
general affairs of Europe, and in the ancient as well as modern prac- 
tice of other nations. Upon any questions arising beyond sea 
between his Majesty’s subjects and those of other princes, they often 
had recourse to Dr. Jenkins. Even those who presided in the seats 
of foreign judicatures in some cases applied to him to know how 
the like points had been ruled in the Admiralty here, and his sen- 
tences were often exemplified and obtained as precedents there. 
For his opinions, whether in the Civil, Canon, or Laws of Nations, 
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generally passed as an™ incontrovertible authority, being always 
thoroughly considered and judiciously founded. 

The name of the last jurist we will mention is that of Lord 
Stowell. He was a great civilian, and no one can doubt, if they read 
the reports of his judgments in the ecclesiastical and maritime tri- 
bunals of this kingdom, and the courts of the Law of Nations, that he 
had awide knowledge of, and an accurate acquaintance with, the prin- 
ciples of foreign codes, with the ecclesiastical, maritime, and muni- 
cipal laws of England and of Scotland, and with the Law of Nations, 
which constitutes the moral ligament of Christendom. 


J. E. R. STEPHENS, 
Barrister-at-Law. 
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THE PRINCE OF FAVOURITES. 


N the dictionary of contemporary jealousy, re-edited by the care- 

less prejudice of posterity, it is written : “‘ A King’s Favourite— 

a perfectly worthless person ; as flagrantly unfitted for the ‘society 

of gentlemen as for any position of trust and power ; incapable of 

any motive but self-aggrandisement ; wholly unprincipled ; wildly 
profligate ; insatiably greedy ; unscrupulous as a hungry tiger.” 

A royal favourite thus stands upon his defence. As unreason- 
ably as he is condemned for his honours, is his king and patron 
condemned for honouring him. The Stuart kings, above all others, 
aresocondemned. Green asserts that favouritism was actually a neces- 
sary factor in their system of Government, introduced by them into 
English politics as a startling novelty. ‘ Never had a favourite been 
seen in England since Gaveston,” he indignantly cries, until King 
James delighted to honour Robert Car: as if Leicester, Raleigh, 
and Essex had never been. Was Leicester worthy? Was Essex 
fortunate ? 

The Stuarts were men and women of warm affections, each 
placed by circumstances in a position of singular loneliness, even 
for sovereigns. Those nearest them in blood were often thei 
deadliest rivals ; uncles, cousins, brothers, legitimate or illegitimate, 
plotting perpetually to dethrone or murder them, and usurp their 
places. Those nearest in rank—the great nobles—struggled in- 
cessantly, one with another, in ever-changing combinations against 
the sovereign. None of them all could be depended on for loyal dis- 
interested counsel, far less for that tender friendship for which a. 
king’s poor human heart must cry out from the storm-shaken 
isolation of a throne. 

Of all royal favourites, the most brilliant and powerful, the most 
fiercely hated by contemporaries, the most harshly judged by 
posterity, was George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham. All 
round his beautiful bright figure a crowd of grim accusers point and 
cry: This man was wicked beyond all men; an abandoned profli- 
gate, who went near to bringing his country to ruin by his mad 
ambition, his furious pride, his amazing folly. He was a ferocious 
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tyrant ; utterly relentless when his will was thwarted or his vanity 
wounded ; sweeping his adversaries out of his path as if they were 
so many flies that teased him ; not hesitating even to remove by 
murder from his path of power the king who had loved him so well 
and made him so great. 

Those terrible charges were not only whispered in palace corners, 
muttered in gutters, and scribbled in lampoons, but solemnly pre- 
sented before Parliament. Eliot compared him with AZlius Sejanus, 
the favourite of Tiberius. An anonymous writer, P.M. (Matthew), 
took up the parable joyfully when, three years later, the powerful 
favourite fell a victim to his enemies, and published in Paris a bio- 
graphy of Sejanus, in careful though covert comparison with the 
career of Buckingham. Yet this traitor, this profligate, this “shallow 
souled ” (Hutton) adventurer, whose “ pride was mere midsummer 
madness ” (Green), was dearly loved by pure and upright men like 
King Charles and Laud, and by a sweet, noble woman like his wife, 
and he kept their love in all its first faithful strength until his tragic 
end. That his mother loved him so devotedly and that he returned 
her love as warmly is rather a pleasant incident than a tribute to his 
character. Mothers are not discriminating in their love, and the 
worst of men may love their mothers. 

Who are, then, those his accusers? The Puritans, who filled both 
Houses of Parliament ; who blamed his influence for the king’s refusal 
to tolerate their tyranny and submit to their yoke—a tyrannyand a yoke 
which, compared with Buckingham’s, were as Rehoboam’s methods 
to Solomon’s; modern historians, such as Macaulay and Green, who, 
savagely hating the Stuart kings, must find nothing but what was hateful 
in all they loved and honoured ; contemporary rivals who envied his 
wealth and power when once he had served their purpose by sup- 
planting the really vicious and far less brilliant and attractive favourite, 
Robert Car, Viscount Rochester, Earl of Somerset. 

It was an age of huge and hot sinning, when men who stuck at 
nothing in the way of fierce deeds were little likely to stick at fling- 
ing the most tremendous charges broadcast ; charges easily enough 
believed by enemies, and even by their promulgators, who were not 
always guilty of deliberate lying, but to whom everything of the sort 
was possible, and therefore probable. Since the Renascence enfeebled 
men’s Christianity, and the Reformation stirred their souls awake 
again, and set all their passions on fire with religious zeal, assassina- 
tions had become nearly as common as ill-will. No man’s life was 
worth a day’s purchase if he were important enough to have an 
enemy. Poisoning was a fine art, much in fashion. Debauchery 
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was the very air of courts ; and we are told that of all courts, none was 
so grossly immoral as the court of James I. 

A description wholly inconsistent with facts which are beyond 
challenge. An immoral court requires immoral leaders. Here we 
have the king, whose character for morality was never so much as 
assailed : a constant, affectionate, and considerate husband, though 
he hated women, and, according to Weldon, “ would not endure his 
queen and children in his lodgings.” His eldest son, Prince Henry, 
was a young man of perfectly unblemished character. Prince Charles 
would blush like a girl if an improper allusion were made in his 
presence, and bore the white flower of a blameless life to his grave. 
The queen, in her girlhood, aroused her husband’s jealousy by her 
enthusiastic admiration for the “ Bonnie Earl of Moray,” whom 
popular romance called “the queen’s luve,” but there was never 
serious charge of misconduct brought against her ; and her daughter 
Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, was as pure and good as she was 
unfortunate. Buckingham’s wife, who lived in the very centre of the 
court—the most prominent lady there by right, not only of her 
husband’s lofty position, but of her own birth and wealth—was as 
pure and good as she was loyal and loving. The breath of scandal 
was never raised against her. The churchmen, who wielded so great 
an influence under the first Stuarts, were men alike of stainless lives, 
however much their theologies and theories of government might 
differ: Abbot and Williams, Andrews and Laud. There was the 
ghastly story of the Essex divorce, and the Overbury murder ; but 
the very horror it aroused, and the consequent fall of a powerful 
favourite, prove that royalty, at least, did not wink at such crimes. 

It was on the ruins of Somerset’s greatness that Buckingham’s 
ladder-path to power was set. King James had “ discovered” Car 
under circumstances as picturesquely sudden as those of a fairy tale. 
The handsome boy, at a tilting, was thrown from his horse at the very 
feet of the king, and his leg was broken. James, so curiously sensi- 
tive to boyish beauty, was much distressed, had Car carried into the 
palace, and himself tended him there day after day until he recovered. 
He not only advanced him to one high position at court after another, 
but personally undertook the completion of his very imperfect educa- 
tion ; hence, the contemporary pasquil, attributed to “ one Lane.” 


ADVICE TO THE SONS OF MEN, 


Let any poor Lad, that is handsome and young, 
With Parle vous France, and a voice for a song, 
But once get a Horse and seek out good James, 
He’ll soon find the House, ’tis great, near the Thames. 
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It was built by a Priest, a Butcher by calling, 

But neither Priesthood nor Trade cou’d keep him from falling. 
As soon as you ken the pitiful Loon, 

Fall down from your Nag, as if in a swoon : 

If he doth nothing more, he’ll open his Purse, 

If he likes you (’tis known he’s a very good Nurse) 

Your fortune is made, he’ll dress you in Sattin, 

And, if you’re unlearn’d, he’ll teach you Dog Latin. 

On good, pious James male Beauty prevaileth, 

And otl:er men’s fortunes on such he entaileth. 


Villiers’s presentation at Court was under circumstances much less 
fortuitous, if almost as romantic, as those which were Car’s stepping- 
stones to royal favour. Scandalous chroniclers, indeed, pretend that 
‘all hands went to the piecing of the new favourite” ; that he was as 
carefully bred and trained by his mother and his friends for his future 
position as if he had been a horse destined for royal use, and as 
deliberately set in the susceptible monarch’s way as a tempting piece 
of goods is set in a shop window. This is only partially true. 

The Antinous rather than the Sejanus of the seventeenth 
century, who, as Clarendon says, rose with such speed to such 
power as never any man in any age in any nation rose, so that it 
was rather a Flight upward than a Growth, upon no other advan- 
tages or recommendation than of the beauty and gracefulness and 
becomingness of his person, was born on August 28, 1592. His 
father was Sir George Villiers, of Brookesby, in Leicestershire, whose 
ancestors, says Clarendon, had been transported out of Normandy 
with the Conqueror, “and had continued,” says Sir Henry Wotton, 
“about the space of four hundred years, rather without obscurity than 
with any great lustre, after they had long before been seated at 
Kinalton in the county of Nottingham. . . . And yet I remember there 
was one, who, in a wild Pamphlett which he published, besides other 
pitiful malignities, would scarce allow him to be a gentleman.” His 
mother was Sir George’s “second venter” in wedlock. By his first 
wife, Audrey Saunders, he was already the father of two sons and 
three daughters when he married beautiful Mary Beaumont, whose 
charming wit her second son, George, is said to have inherited. She 
is variously described as “daughter of Sir Anthony Beaumont of 
Coleorton” (Wotton and Wilson), as “a really noble but poor 
person” (Toze), “a young lady of the family of the Beaumonts ” 
(Clarendon), “of a mean family, and a waiting woman” (Peyton), 
“‘ waiting woman to the Lady Beaumont,” and “a kitchen-maid in 
the service of the first Lady Villiers” (Roger Coke) ; the fact, no 
doubt, being that she was a gently born but penniless girl, taken, 
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according to the kindly and semi-patriarchal custom of the time, 
into the household of her wealthy kinswoman, Lady Beaumont of 
Coleorton : a perfectly honourable and protected position, though, no 
doubt, it carried with it, like all positions of dependence, humilia- 
tions enough. It was easy and convenient to rake up the memory 
of it when her son, almost before he was seen at the bottom of the 
ladder of success, was beheld by envious eyes flashing in splendour 
at the top. On her tomb in Westminster Abbey she is described as 
the descendant of five of the most powerful European kings, all in 
the direct line (Stanley). 

Sir George of Brookesby died in 1604, leaving his widow with 
two hundred pounds a year on which to bring up her four children. 
Her step-children were comfortably provided for, but bore her no 
goodwill—probably resenting that stain of service—and would do 
nothing to help her. She was a clever, ambitious woman, and knew 
how to make the best of her position. Her best loved son, George, 
was “little studious and contemplative,” but he was endowed by 
Nature with peerless beauty, and those charming manners that are 
the outcome of a sweet and frank disposition. She decided, with 
wonderful acuteness, that he was made for a successful courtier, and 
after some years of simple home education, which she carefully 
superintended, she sent him to Paris to learn all the necessary 
accomplishments for a courtly career. He returned to England 
three years later, speaking French perfectly, skilled in the science of 
manners, an incomparable fencer and dancer, but quite destitute of 
all that more solid knowledge that would have done such good 
service to himself, to England, and to his king, when he rose to a 
position so far beyond his mother’s fairest dreams—to be first Minister 
of the Crown, chief counsellor of two kings, and Lord High 
Admiral. 

So in the autumn of 1615, George Villiers, twenty-one years old, 
radiant in his young beauty, dressed by his adoring mother after the last 
fashion of the French court, appeared upon the scene where he was 
destined to play so wonderful a part. Very beautiful and winsome 
he must have been. His portraits by Vandyck, Honthorst, Jansen, 
and others show us but the rough material of that marvellous beauty: 
a well-featured, amiable young man ; no physical marvel ; lacking 
the masculine strength of Montrose, Sir Bevil Grenvil, Wriothesley, 
and many others who adorned that age of beauty. Tastes differ, of 
course, especially the taste of divers periods ; and, as in the case of 
Mary Stuart, little of beauty’s witchery can be placed on canvas 
We find the true portrait of George Villiers written by his contem- 
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poraries, and there we see the man so dearly loved by noble hearts, 
and may understand something of his marvellous fascination. 

Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, writes of him : “ He had a very 
lovely complexion.” Complexion in those days meant the whole 
form : features, colouring, character. “ He was the handsomest 
bodied man in England: his limbs so well compacted, and his 
conversation so pleasing, and of so sweet a disposition. And truly 
his intellectuals were very great ; he had a sound judgment, and was 
of a quick apprehension.” He had even heard two men who were 
his enemies “give him this testimony, that he was inwardly as 
beautiful as he was outwardly, and that the world had not a more 
ingenious gentleman. . . . From the nails of his fingers—nay, from 
the sole of his foot to the crown of his head there was no blemish 
in him. And yet his carriage and the very stoop of his deportment, 
more than his excellent form, were the very beauty of his beauty.” 
Later, Goodman admits: “I cannot deny but that he did a little 
offend in his wantonness. . . . This I will say in my own knowledge 
of Buckingham, though I was never his ghostly father, no man could 
be more sorrowful and penitent in that kind than Buckingham was. 
. . . He that sinned with David became a true penitent with David.” 

Says Clarendon: “He was a person of a noble nature and a 
generous disposition. .. . He had obtained a quick perception of 
business, and had the habit of speaking very gracefully and pertinently. 
He was of a most flowing courtesy and affability to all men who made 
any address to him, and so desirous to oblige them. ... He was 
of a courage not to be daunted . . . no man was more fearless, or 
more ready to expose himself to the brightest dangers. His kindness 
and affection to his friends was so vehement that it was so many 
marriages for better and worse. ... And it cannot be denied that 
he was an enemy in the same excess . . . and was not easily induced 
to a reconciliation.” Too proud, as he was too open-hearted to 
stoop to dissimulation and lying, too noble to stoop to secret revenge, 
generous in his hatred as in his love, his very faults were but lovable 
features of his warm, impetuous nature ; sins of hot blood, repented 
in tears, as Mr. Hutton says. Clarendon goes on: “He was of an 
excellent nature, and of a capacity very capable of advice and 
counsel . . . just, candid, liberal, generous, and bountiful ; nor was 
it ever known that the temptation of money swayed him to do an 
unjust or unkind thing.” 

Sir Henry Wotton describes his “sweet and attractive manner. 
Never man in his place and power did entertain greatness more 
familiarly, nor whose looks were less tainted by his felicity . . . this, 
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in my judgment, was one of his greatest virtues and victories of 
himself. The less he was favoured by the muses, the more by the 
graces. Essex’s intellectual faculties were his strongest point ; the 
duke’s his practical.” 

Green admits him “ quick of wit, resolute of purpose. He shrank 
from no labour ; his boldness and self-confidence faced any under- 
taking for the king’s service ; he was devoted heart and soul to the 
crown.” 

Girolamo Lando, in 1622, quoted by Ranke, praises him, as all 
do, for “‘apparenza di modestia, benignita e cortesia, bellezza, grazia, 
leggiadria del corpo, a tutti gli esercitii mirabilmente disposto.” 

‘“‘For those faults of his : ambition,” says Clarendon, “is a weed 
that is apt to grow in the best soils.” ‘ That last infirmity of noble 
minds,” is it not called ? and, indeed, his greatness was hardly of his 
seeking. He never accumulated money, or deigned to become the 
pensioner of foreign ambassadors as Car did. He is never accused 
of flattering and favouring; is rather blamed for insolent carriage 
towards his royal master. 

A. J. Beresford Hope : “ His very faults were virtues exaggerated. 
His frankness, munificence, and his warm friendships hurried him 
often to what was hasty and impolitic. There is no stain of cruelty 
upon his name as upon that of Richelieu, his great contemporary. 
Hypocrisy and insincerity were entirely absent from his nature.” 

“ His private life,” says Lodge, “ was nearly irreproachable ;” yet 
it is in this respect that his reputation suffers most cruelly of all. 
The Puritans could see nothing but profligacy in a courtier and 
a High Churchman. Did not Prynne try to stain by like evil 
suggestion the spotless name of Laud? The first George Villiers 
undoubtedly suffers for the sins of the second, and modern 
historians lightly agree, ‘“ Like son, like father.” Even Sir Walter 
Scott accepts Prynne’s libels, and laughs that “ Steenie” should hold 
forth against the sin of incontinency ; even hints, by Lord Dalgarno, 
at quite Oriental depths of depravity. Yet it is allowed by those 
who knew him, and were eager enough to censure him on other 
grounds, that instead of “nearly breaking his wife’s heart by his 
flagrant infidelities” (Shaw), he was a tender and indulgent husband, 
and the duchess sole mistress of his heart. No one would pretend 
to present him as a pattern of propriety; he was too beautiful 
and sympathetic not to be loved and run after by women ; and though, 
of course, it is quite different in our virtuous days, in his men were 
but mortal, and public opinion gave them large licence; even 
expected of them to boast “bonnes fortunes,” and Buckingham 
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shines among his kind as of very exceptional morality indeed. 
His sins were of hot blood, not of habit ; and earnestly repented, 
not boasted of. Such was the man who came into the ken of 
King Jamie at Apethorpe, in Cambridgeshire, in the autumn of 
1614, when the king stopped there upon one of his bi-annual 
progresses, to be entertained by the Cambridge students with a play 
called the “Ignoramus” ; a satire which greatly pleased His Majesty, 
whose royal fancy was at the same time caught by the handsome 
young man placed near him by Sir John Graham, who had promised 
influence and assistance, and built as great hopes upon him as ever 
his mother did. 

He was immediately appointed the King’s Cupbearer, this young 
Ganymede of Stuart times. The Stuart nature, so keenly artistic, 
was guided by strong religious sentiment. James loved beauty like 
any Greek, but he saw in his handsome frofégé the likeness not of 
Hyacinthus and Narcissus, but of Saint Stephen. 

It was not only by the charm of his personality and the 
cleverness and ambition of his mother that young George Villiers rose 
on that wonderful flight. Higher powers, more urgent interests 
were concerned in his career. Robert Car was at the height of his 
fortunes, holding the king in chains ; giving no love for love and 
favour, but tolerating the royal affection as an unpleasant necessity 
of the high, precarious position in which it had placed him ; treating 
the queen with undisguised insolence, and all who were not his 
creatures with malevolent contempt. A year before the king saw 
young Villiers, the infamous divorce took place which gave the 
lovely, wicked Frances Howard, Countess of Essex, to Car, newly- 
created Earl of Somerset. Overbury, who opposed the marriage, 
had died in the Tower; but as yet there was no suspicion of foul 
play in his case. 

Queen Anne, Archbishop Abbot, Pembroke, and all who hated 
Somerset and the Howards, saw at once in the king’s new fancy the 
way to the reigning favourite’s overthrow. Villiers was poor, but 
gently born and English : thus commending himself more readily to 
those who had raged over the Scottish king’s partiality for his own 
countrymen, especially over the profuse favours lavished upon Car. 
They formed themselves into a cabal for the putting down of Car, 
though, as the queen said, it was only the putting down of one 
favourite to set up another. But she always seems to have liked 
Villiers, to whom she wrote constantly as “her good dogge,” while 
Somerset was the man suspected, with much grave reason, of having 
poisoned her darling eldest son, Prince Henry, only two years before. 
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Somerset, however, kept the king’s affection, while George Villiers 
rushed on from dignity to dignity. James advised the new favourite 
to cultivate the friendship of the old, and Villiers accordingly proffered 
his services to Somerset, begging for favour and protection. Somerset 
answered brutally: “I will have none of your service, and you shall 
have none of my favour. I will, if I can, break your neck, and of 
that be confident.” 

A favourite has no friends, and Somerset’s enemies were many 
and resolute. Heylin tells us of ‘‘a great but private entertainment ” 
that was given at Baynard’s Castle, where Lords Bedford, Hertford, 
and Herbert were present. In passing towards the place of entertain- 
ment one of them caused his footman to throw a handful of dirt at 
Somerset’s picture, which was hung out on a painter’s stall in Fleet 
Street. These men all looked with hopefulness to the generous, high- 
souled Villiers, who “seeing Somerset’s exceeding covetousness and 
taking of bribes, and having now the ears of the king, would often- 
times cross his expectations, as it is credibly reported, and deceived 
him of many a bribe which he hoped for—doing those things volun- 
tarily and for thanks, which my lord would not do without much 
money.” 

The handwriting was on the wall, though the favourite still footed 
it so proudly. The king might still kiss him, and slobber over him 
as over Villiers, but he was doomed. It was not by the caprice of a 
royal fancy, or the caballing of a queen and nobles, or the petulant 
spite of envious rivals that Somerset fell, but by the Nemesis of his 
own sin. 

In the autumn of 1615 a rumour came round that Overbury had 
been murdered : poisoned in tarts and jellies sent to him in the 
Tower by his friends the Somersets, with the connivance of his jailers. 
The king at once commanded a commission of inquiry. Somerset 
was arrested in the royal presence: literally torn from the royal 
embrace ; imprisoned, tried, and sentenced to death, with his wife, 
who pleaded guilty, and several others concerned. 

The agents only were hanged. Somerset, entreating for his life, 
threatened to reveal secrets implicating the king in some dark 
transactions if he were not respited. “God knows it is only a trick 
of his idle brain, hoping thereby to shift his trial,” the king declared, 
and, falling on his knees, he prayed the curse of God might rest upon 
him and his posterity if he pardoned the two chief criminals. In the 
end he did commute their sentence to a term of imprisonment and 
then banishment from court ; and the curse he called down fell upon 


his children. His son died on the scaffold ; his daughter and her 
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children lost crown and country. His English grandchildren all died 
young, save Charles II. and James, in whom the Stuarts lost crown 
and country for evermore. 

Meantime Villiers had been rising like a shooting-star. From 
the King’s Cupbearer he was promoted to be Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, with a pension of a thousand a year. On January 4, 1616, 
he was made Master of the Horse, a post always filled hitherto by the 
“prime nobility” ; Lord Worcester being commanded to resign it 
then in Villiers’s favour. He was made a Knight of the Garter on April 
23, 1616, and Justice of the Forests North of the Trent; on August 27, 
Baron Whaddon ; then Viscount Villiers ; on January 5, 1617, he 
was created Earl, and the following January Marquis of Buckingham, 
and, with other dignities, became Lord High Admiral of England, and 
Constable of Windsor Castle. He was sworn of the Privy Council 
in February, 1616, “the youngest,” writes Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, “that hath been to sit at that board. He hath been some- 
what crazy of late, and likes much physic. His brother Christopher 
is come to be of the Bedchamber. I cannot but commend that lord’s 
good disposition in doing good to his kindred and friends.” 

The promotion of Villiers’s relatives was the natural consequence 
of his own. We do not find that he asked honours for them. The 
king was eager to ennoble his darling’s kindred, who were so very 
dear to his warm heart. His mother became Countess of Bucking- 
ham ; Mr. Shaw oddly remarks that her husband, not being allowed 
to share her title, caused great bewilderment to the heralds. The 
heralds were not so much bewildered as the biographer who had 
forgotten that Lady Buckingham’s then husband was not Bucking- 
ham’s father, but Sir Thomas Compton, whom she had married early 
in her widowhood to better her financial condition. He is called by 
Weldon a silly drunken sot. John Villiers, her eldest son, was 
created Viscount Purbeck, and wrongly and unfortunately forced into 
marriage with the daughter of Sir Edward Coke ; Christopher Villiers 
became Earl of Anglesey ; and their sister Mary was married to 
Fielding, created Earl of Denbigh. 

Be sure the pasquil writers, the fathers of modern society papers, 
noted these honours with interest. They wrote: 

Above the skies shall Gemini rise, 
And twins the court shall pester : 


George shall send up his brother Jack, 
And Jack shall send up Kester. 


Why, what a De’i/ of a Buck is this we have here ? 
Who out-antlers bis brethren in less than a year. 
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He seemeth to me a most notable spark, 

And holds up his head above all in the Park ; 

The rest of the herd trot fawning by dozens, 

But he amply provides for ten score of cousins ; 
But the Buck that is tallest is doom’d for the chace, 
Then, faith, Buck, you stand in a slippery place ; 
You may stop and bay, or run over the grounds, 
But at last you’ll be overcome by the hounds. 

For two or three years Villiers was immensely popular with both 
courtiers and people for his courteous and gentle demeanour, his open 
and generous disposition, the perfect absence of anything mean or 
sordid about him. Only the Puritans hated him. Abbot and Bacon 
were his friends and counsellors. But presently those who had 
encouraged his success for the sake of ruining Somerset began to 
watch that success in sullen silence. The people murmured at his 
splendour, though it could not possibly concern them, except by set- 
ting money in circulation. No one suffered by his advancement. 
He refused to profit by another man’s ruin when Raleigh’s estate of 
Sherborne was offered to him. ‘The Howards tried to recover their 
lost influence by providing the king with a new favourite in Sir 
William Monson’s son, whom they took great pains to beautify up to 
the king’s standard by “tricking and pranking him up, besides wash- 
ing his face every day with posset and curds ” (Secret History). But 
Villiers held his place ; which proves him not only to have been a 
lovable man, but a singularly able one. 

In 1620 the question of his own marriage came forward. Six 
years earlier he had fallen in love with the daughter of Sir Robert 
Aston, and followed her to London. He was then a penniless lad 
without prospects, and she a great heiress; but she was so passionately 
in love with him that she would have taken him without a jointure. 
Sir John Graham persuaded him against the marriage and recom- 
mended him to push his fortunes at court in preference. Now his 
fortune was made, and he fell in love again ; this time with Lady 
Catherine Manners, the Catholic daughter of the Catholic Earl of 
Rutland, another great heiress. She also, like all women he loved, 
was madly in love with him ; but her religion, in the eyes of the 
Protestant king, was an insuperable bar to his consent. Lady 
Catherine was persuaded by her lover and Williams to change he 
religion—to the furious indignation of her father, who refused in his 
turn to allow the marriage. But Villiers was not to be thwarted when 
his ardent mind was made up, and his heart so deeply concerned. 
Lady Catherine paid a visit to the Countess of Buckingham, and on 
the plea of illness stayed under her roof all night. Her father angrily 
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declared that she had been abducted by her lover, refused to receive 
her back, and now demanded of Buckingham that he would repair 
her damaged honour by immediate marriage. Buckingham declared 
her honour was in no danger whatever, save from her father’s tongue; 
and, indeed, all historians, save the virulent and scandal-loving Puritan 
Wilson, accept the indignant lover’s word. They were married on 
May 16, 1620, and very soon after the bride returned to her original 
faith, and nearly persuaded her husband to become a Catholic too. 

We now touch the question of Buckingham’s religion, and his 
warm friendship with Laud. The tie that bound together the im- 
petuous, brilliant young courtier, and the simple, earnest, elderly 
churchman was close, tender and enduring. It has been set to Laud’s 
discredit that he should have so dearly loved a man such as Bucking- 
ham. Is it not rather to Buckingham’s credit that such a man as 
Laud should have loved him ? 

Nothing is more touching than the bishop’s affectionate admira- 
tion for his fascinating young patron and penitent, so simply re- 
corded in his diary and in his manual of private prayer; those 
prayers “for his dear lord the duke,” that he might be blessed in his 
daily life as happy husband and father, and as faithful servant of his 
king ; prayers so thumbed by constant use in his manuscript manual 
as to be pointed at by Prynne as evidence of his unceasing devotion 
to the detested favourite. 

Laud was a persona grata at court long before Buckingham’s 
star rose, and while Prince Charles was a mere child. He had 
been chaplain to Lord Devon, for whose sake he had committed the 
sin he never could pardon in himself ; he had preached before King 
James at ‘Theobalds and elsewhere, and had been presented to sundry 
prebends, and high offices at Oxford; finally, to the presidency 
of St. John’s College. In 1616 James made him Dean of Gloucester 
with promise of higher honours to come. When the friendship with 
Buckingham began we do not know, but that it was by “Steenie’s ” 
special desire that, in June, 1621, Laud was appointed to the 
Bishopric of St. David’s. The king demurred. He was not quite 
sure of Laud, though he had liked and promoted him. He, like Laud 
himself, could not forgive the man who had married Lord Devon 
to his paramour, Lady Rich, Essex’s sister ; and he discerned in 
Laud “a restless spirit that could not see when matters were well, 
but loved to toss and change”; who would press upon the Scotch the 
episcopacy abhorred of them, not knowing “the stomach of that 
people.” But “Steenie” had his way, and Laud his rochet. 

On Easter Tuesday, 1622, the king sent for Laud to talk to the 
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Countess of Buckingham, “who was then wavering in point of 
religion.” Her son, too, was wavering under the infiuence of his 
relapsed wife. He had also been on very friendly terms with the 
Catholic Howards, who were anxious to return into court favour by 
the interest of the present favourite, from the obloquy into which 
they had fallen with his predecessor. After his impulsive way, he 
undertook the protection of “recusants,” and roused much anxiety 
for his orthodoxy in the king’s stoutly Protestant breast. Perhaps 
it was owing to the king’s reasoning—more probably it was the result 
of strong interest stirred within them for religion—that Buckingham, 
with his mother, his wife and her sister, were confirmed by the 
Bishop of London in the chapel by the choir of St. Paul’s shortly 
before this. In Laud’s diary the subsequent incidents are set down 
in their simplicity, intended, as they were, for no eye but his own. 
Driving with him from Greenwich, Buckingham laid bare his doubts, 
and nine days later Laud delivered to the marquis the papers he 
had then promised to him concerning the differences between the 
Church of England and Rome. On May 23 Laud had his first 
speech with the countess, and on the following day took place 
the famous conference between the bishop and Mr. Fisher, the 
Jesuit, who had half converted her ladyship. The king and the 
marquis were present, and Laud “had much speech” with the 
countess after. On June g following we find entries that speak 
as convincingly as touchingly of Buckingham’s sincerely religious 
disposition. ‘“ Being Whit-Sunday, my lord Marquis Buckingham 
was pleased to enter upon a near respect for me. The particulars are 
not for paper.” “June 15, I became C. (confessor) to my Lord of 
Buckingham ; and June 16, being Trinity Sunday, he received the 
Sacrament at Greenwich.” 

To the last the friendship continued quite unbroken and undi- 
minished. Night after night, while Buckingham was ill, Laud 
watched by his pillow. When the young admiral and ambassador went 
abroad, his director’s faithful love followed him and watched over 
him in earnest unceasing prayer. In the perplexities of power, espe- 
cially in matters of ecclesiastical patronage, Buckingham turned 
ever for counsel to the bishop. Laud baptized his children and 
buried his little son. And all along, the brief notes of the diary are 
far less the words of a grateful protégé speaking of a powerful patron— 
“an honourable person to whom he was much bound, his dear 
lord ”—than those of a tender father speaking of his darling child. 

When we turn to Buckingham in his more public capacity as first 
Minister of the Crown, and almost sole counsellor of two kings in 
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succession, we find much to blame, but also much for extenuation. 
Into the history of his policy and administration we do not purpose 
to go in detail ; the facts have been related at length, and many 
times. That he failed disastrously in his greatest undertakings—the 
Spanish marriage and the expeditions to Rochelle and Rhé—is be- 
yond discussion. But his culpability is not so positive. 

As was said earlier, his greatness was mainly thrust upon him. 
He was raised with amazing speed from obscurity to enormous power. 
He spoke and it was done ; yet he held his position on the uncertain 
tenure of court favour, circumvested, as Sir Henry Wotton says, with 
much prejudice, as everywhere all greatness and power must be. 
How should an inexperienced, half-educated boy wield such power 
with infallible judgment? That he did his best, honestly and care- 
fully, energetically and industriously according to his lights, though 
carried astray at times by his hot temper, is shown in every page of 
impartial history. He was too hot and impulsive for statesmanship : 
his heart outrode his clever, capable head, and passion swayed him 
sadly. What appeared to his enemies total lack of moral principle 
was rather lack of any fixed policy. He drifted as his adventurous 
spirit, or his love, or his wrath blew him. Though he did not seek 
power, he liked it when it came to him, and did his best with it, and 
worked his hardest, even in posts for which he was absurdly unfitted. 
He was possessed of inexhaustible energy, with which he inspired 
every department under his hand, and under his High Admiralty 
the navy improved immensely. But he was utterly ignorant, says 
Clarendon, of the ebbs and floods of popular councils and of the 
winds that move those waters ; and his high spirit and strong will, 
when thwarted, lashed up his pride and hatred of contradiction. 

As Prince Charles grew up to manhood, he grew also to love 
his father’s favourite. Buckingham’s strongly sympathetic nature, 
his ready resource and self-reliance, his beauty and grace, were 
potently attractive to the reserved, refined young prince. “Steenie’s ” 
eight years of seniority to “Baby Charles” would give him 
immense influence over an admiring boy. When Charles’ marriage 
became, in 1622, the paramount question of politics, he naturally 
turned for sympathy and counsel to the friend whose bright, daring, 
and romantic impulsiveness seemed to the young Stuart prince so 
much better in accord with a subject so delicate and personal than 
the caution and scheming of ministers ; while his several years’ seniority 
and his experience as a married man gave weight to his advice. 

The Spanish marriage was a terrible fiasco, no doubt, and the 
blame of all its dishonours was laid entirely upon Buckingham by 
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the angry English nation. His was certainly the spirit which inspired 
the prince’s romantic journey, though the royal knight-errant was true 
enough to his ancestry to take most kindly to such a quest. Eager 
as the king was for the alliance with Spain, he was sadly alarmed 
when the two young men settled to cut the Gordian knot of diplomacy 
by wooing the Infanta in person, out of hand. It was “a project of 
green heads,” but it was the project of two honest, impulsive young 
Englishmen, who knew what they wanted, and were determined on 
finding out for themselves what the shifty Spaniards wanted, too. 
The poor old king wept and raved over it, and cried that he should 
lose “ Baby Charles.” Cottington looked glum; Laud was told nothing 
about it until it was a fait accompli. As Jack and Tom Smith the 
two friends left England ; they crossed France safely, and arrived in 
Madrid, where the incognito was speedily laid aside. 

The miscarriage of the business is very easy to understand. 
James wanted dearly to marry his son well, and also to obtain 
Spanish assistance for his dispossessed son-in-law, the Elector- 
Palatine. The Spaniards were indifferent as to the English alliance, 
having another string to their bow ; unwilling to fight the Emperor 
for the Palatinate; and, above all things, determined that the 
marriage should not take place unless the prince were not only to 
make a series of impracticable and humiliating concessions, required 
one after another, as to repealing the laws against Catholics, but to 
become a Catholic himself. In spite of his never faltering refusal to 
change his religion, they went on trying to argue, and wheedle, and 
threaten him into conversion. They had tried to convert Bucking- 
ham first. The favourite was courteous, and even attended Catholic 
services, as a High Churchman of to-day permits himself to do when 
abroad ; but, thanks to Laud’s instructions and pastoral care, he was 
now firmly established in the Protestant faith, and refused to heed 
the voice of the charmer. 

The Infanta took the prince’s fancy, but, unfortunately, his love 
was not returned. His English mode of open and ardent wooing 
shocked and frightened her, while she detested him as a heretic, and 
wanted to become a nun rather than marry him, though marriage 
should be apostolate and martyrdom. ‘The Spaniards put off and off, 
and haggled and intrigued. They could not understand how the 
prince, who was not a Protestant after the manner of Low Country 
Protestantism, yet refused resolutely to abandon his insular ideal of 
religion. The standpoint of Charles and Laud was new to their 
contemporaries ; and, perhaps, rather puzzled Charles himself when 
beyond the reach of Laud’s direct counsel, which may account for 
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concessions that seemed to his father, and to himself, when removed 
from the confusion of theological tongues, a giving away of his posi- 
tion. Charles is accused of weakness, of irresolution, and of dis- 
simulation ; but there was one point on which he was as firm as a 
rock, and as unfaltering as the sun, all through his life, until he laid 
it down on the scaffold, and that was his faith in the Church of 
England as the true faith of Christ ; Catholic, yet free from Rome ; 
Protestant, yet wider and higher than Puritanism. This theory, of 
course, the Spanish mind was utterly unable tc understand. 

So the Spaniards wore out Buckingham’s small patience, and 
then his master’s. There was a fierce quarrel between the English 
favourite and the Spanish favourite, Olivares. Buckingham declared 
that without alliance of arms for the restoration of the Palatinate, 
marriage was impossible. The charge of outrageous immorality 
brought against him while in Spain:is hardly worth discussing. That 
he did shock the strait-laced Spanish ladies by the warmth of his 
attentions is true enough ; but so did he shock their lords by his 
easy familiarity with his prince, even by wearing a dressing-gown in 
the royal presence. And so did Charles shock the Infanta by an 
ardour that certainly could not have exceeded perfect decorum in a 
prince of such remarkable dignity and excessive reserve. But to attri- 
bute Buckingham’s quarrel with Olivares, which was the last straw that 
broke the back of the marriage, to his insulting pursuit of the Conde’s 
elderly, ugly wife, was as unjust as absurd. Buckingham liked a fair 
face as well as other men. Olivares’ shiftiness, pretending to negotiate 
a marriage never intended to take place, was reason enough for wrath, 
and the haughty, impulsive Englishman was not likely to consider the 
rigours of Spanish etiquette when he gave a piece of his mind to his 
opponent. 

So the knights-errant were compelled to return without the 
Infanta, to the frantic delight of the English nation, who lit bonfires 
in their honourand adored Buckinghamfas the champion of national 
independence and Protestantism. But the king, pleased as he was 
to have his boys back, was bitterly disappointed at the shipwreck of 
the marriage. Buckingham was furious and insisted upon immediate 
war with Spain. 

On May 15, 1624, a Bill was passed in Parliament which made 
York House over to the king in exchange for other property. It was 
a princely mansion, standing between Charing Cross and the river. 
It had been granted to the Archdiocese of York when Wolsey’s 
palace, York Place, became the king’s palace of Whitehall. The 
king gave it to Buckingham for a town house. It passed into the 
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hands of Fairfax during the Commonwealth, but returned to the 
second Duke of Buckingham by his marriage with Fairfax’s daughter. 
On the site of York House, Buckingham, Villiers, and Duke Streets 
now stand and keep “Steenie’s” memory alive. Of the building he 
knew, only the old water-gate which led to York Stairs remains— 
conspicuous from the Embankment Gardens, bearing the coronet and 
arms, the cross and escallops of the great favourite. 

King James died in March, 1625, and King Charles reigned in 
his stead, but the reign of Buckingham lasted on. Enemies were 
busier than ever now, trying to overthrow him, impatient of his un- 
waning authority. They accused him of having poisoned King 
James, because the fiasco in Spain had ruined his credit with his 
master—who, during his absence, had made him a duke, and whose 
affection was unabated up to the last! They accused him also of 
having poisoned the Marquis of Hamilton and sundry other persons, 
all of whose names were said to be found in a list written by him 
and carelessly dropped in a gutter! Space will not permit the 
record of calumnies, all confuted. 

He was sent as envoy to win the Princess Henrietta Maria of 
France for King Charles, and, alas ! fell a victim to the fascinations 
of Queen Anne of Austria by the way ; fascinations against which 
even Richelieu, Cardinal though he was, was not proof. Henrietta 
Maria always hated him as the influence that seemed to her to hold 
her husband staunch in his determination to be master in his own 
house. She was rude to the Countess of Buckingham, and provoked 
the impetuous favourite to remind her that now and then in England 
queens had lost their heads. 

Fiercer, more ruthless hatreds were at work. He was impeached, 
as the old king had warned him, when he and Baby Charles showed 
the way to the Parliament and made a rod for their own backs. 
Charles refused to take the impeachment seriously, and stood by his 
friend. Then came the unfortunate French war and Buckingham’s 
valiant but unsuccessful expedition to Rhé, where he behaved with 
great valour and considerateness forhis men. And then——Felton’s 
knife. 

Buckingham, like most of his contemporaries, dabbled in 
astrology, but he learnt nothing from the stars to warn him of 
swift advancing fate. Clarendon recalls a three times repeated 
apparition of his father, Sir George, which disturbed the favourite. 
The air was full of rumours of death, as was but natural in those 
fierce days when so much hatred was about. That crazy prophetess, 
Lady Eleanor Davies, gave him until August to live. He knew 
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himself to be the scapegoat on whose shoulders the nation laid all 
its misfortunes, yet he refused to wear secret armour. Presenti- 
ment seemed, nevertheless, to weigh upon him when he took fare- 
well of his dear king and his nearly as dear friend Laud. 

On August 23, 1628, he was stabbed at Portsmouth by Felton, 
when on the point of starting upon another military expedition to 
France. 

“ The death of this Favourite,” says Chetwood, “ gave universal 
joy to the nation, save only his dependents and place-men. People 
congratulated each other as they met in the streets, and they 
murdered him with their pasgui/s a thousand times over again. We 
shall mention a few lines in one of their productions, called a 
Pasquil from Portsmouth, and may all his faults be bury’d in the 
grave : 
‘ Then consecrate the Amzfe that gave the Blow, 
And on the Blade a golden Haft bestow. 

Ev’n those that wept for sorrows all their own 
Wip’d off the falling Tear, and ceas’d to mourn ; 
The story told, their grief they would beguile, 
And, like the clouded sun, beam forth a smile. 
So Cesar, when he would have captiv’d Rome, 
Fell unlamented, and deserv’d his Doom.’ 


“Mr. Feltham (the author of that excellent book called the 
‘Resolve ’) has published a poem on the Death of Buckingham, 
where he says (speaking of Fe/¢on) : 

* And sure, when all the Patriots in the shade 


Shall rank, and their full musters there be made, 


He shall sit next to Brutus.’ 
Vide his Lusorio, page 7. Lond. 1677.”' 


Buckingham’s own worthless son also extolled the deed of Felton 
in rhyme, as follows : 


Upon FELTON THAT WAS HANGED IN CHAINS FOR THE MURDER OF THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, IN THE REIGN OF CHARLES I. 


There, uninterred, suspends, though not to save 

Surviving Friends the expenses of a grave, 
‘elton’s dead earth, which to the world will be 

Its own sad monument ; his Elogy 

As large as Fame, which, whether dad or good, 

I say not, by himself *twas wrote in Blood ; 

For which his Body is intomb’d in Air, 

Arch’d o’er with Heav’n, set with a thousand fair 

And glorious stars, a noble sepulchre, 
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Which Time itself can’t ruinate, and where 

The impartial Worm (that is not brib’d to spare 
Princes corrupt in Marble) cannot share 

His Flesh, which oft the charitable skies 
Imbalm with Tears, daining those obsequies, 

So long to men shall last, till pitying Fowl 
Contend to reach his Body to his Soul. 


Why the second Duke of Buckingham so praised his father’s 
murderer is a mystery ; evidence only of the frivolous heartlessness 
of the son who was but a babe when Felton’s knife orphaned him. 

The king was at morning service only four miles off when Sir 
John Hippisley brought him the news of that dear friend’s death, for 
whom his love had been as wonderful as David’s for Jonathan. Sir 
John hurried at once to the royal closet and whispered the awfui 
tidings in the king’s ear. Charles, half-stunned, heard in silence, 
after his reserved, dignified way ; instinctively reverent, too, of the 
service going on before him. He waited till it ended ; then went to 
his bedroom, and flinging himself upon the bed gave way to his 
bitter grief. 

For his affection’s sake, and to show England present and future 
how greatly he honoured his faithful and tender friend, he gave 
him such honour in his burial as was never given to subject before. 
Room was made for the son of the Leicestershire knight among the 
kings and queens of England in Henry VII.’s Chapel of Westminster 
Abbey. His loving widow raised over him the stately monument 
we may see to this day. His little sons and his nephew were already 
buried there. The king never gave away his vacant Garter. 

He left two sons: George, of Restoration orgies, who succeeded 
him, and Francis, who fell fighting for the king at Kingston: “a 
youth of rare beauty and comeliness of person,” says Clarendon. 
His body was brought from thence by water to York Place and 
buried beside his father. 

ALISON BUCKLER. 
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THE IMMORTALS TO THE 
SLEEPERS. 


Détaille’s famous picture in the Luxembourg at Paris presents a foreground 
of sleeping soldiers, sentries, and piled muskets. High above all this we see in 
the heaven a shadowy pageant of the heroes of the Grand Army. In the distance 
are the paling lights of the bivouacking enemy, while the first streaks of dawn 
come grey over the horizon. 


I. 
IGH in the starry vault are we, 
Above the winds and storms of life, 
And yet in love and pity see 
The turmoil of your changeful strife. 


II. 
You see us not as now we are ; 
We knew not, till ourselves were here, 
The living calm that seems so far 
From pain and sorrow, toil and tear. 


III. 
But moving with your own unrest, 
Riding on clouds of earthly glow, 
You see us, as in glory dressed 
To our more glorious end we go. 


IV. 
You know no more, nor rightly may ; 
For, turning to the task, you see 
Your best will find the royal way 
That ends in immortality. 


ws 
Up ! try the sword and prime the charge ; 
The sun is risen; put dreams away : 
And so a life more amply large 
Shall light the close of mortal day. 








BERNARD PARES. 
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THEODOR STORM. 


NGLISH travellers in North Germany who leave the beaten 
track to expiore the country lying to the north of Hamburg 
may well be surprised to learn that this portion of Germany has con- 
tributed in no small degree to her imaginative literature. We 
may not go so far as to consider mountains indispensable to the 
inspiration of the poet, but we at least expect to find him surrounded 
by scenes of natural beauty. It is difficult to believe that the 
monotonous sandy plains and endless moors of Schleswig-Holstein 
could ever inspire a poetic imagination, and yet those very 
landscapes, which to the stranger seem so uninteresting, have 
called forth some of the most passionate panegyrics in the German 
language. 

Schleswig-Holstein has always been more closely connected with 
the rest of Germany in literary respects than politically. Even 
Schleswig, although so long under the Danish crown, has always 
been German at heart, and her intellectual achievements have gone 
to swell the current, not of Danish, but of German literature and 
scholarship. The literary existence of these provinces dates as far 
back as the Reformation, but the use of a Plattdeutsch dialect has 
prevented much of genuine worth from finding the audience it 
deserved. In the eighteenth century, when the new intellectual 
life in Germany was stretching out feelers in every direction, 
Schleswig-Holstein acted as mediator between Germany and Den- 
mark ; the intimate literary relations between the two countries were 
in large measure fostered by Schleswig-Holstein writers. A con- 
siderable proportion of the coterie that gave Hamburg a brief 
pre-eminence as the centre of a literary school was drawn from the 
provinces to the north. Matthias Claudius, the “ Wandsbeck 
Messenger,” was a native of Holstein ; Miiller, of Itzehoe, one of 
the ablest opponents of the Sturm und Drang, came from the same 
province, while Gerstenberg, its sanest champion, was born in 
Tondern, in the extreme north of Schleswig. In our own century, 
Friedrich Hebbel is the most prominent literary personality of the 
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north, and beside him stand Theodor Storm, Klaus Groth, the 
Plattdeutsch poet, and Wilhelm Jensen. 

Theodor Storm was a Schleswiger ; he was born in Husum on 
the North Sea coast of the peninsula in 1817. The natives of this 
little strip of sea-board belong to the race known as North Frisians, 
and probably stand in closer relationship to our own Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers than any other continental people. Such an affinity 
might, indeed, be inferred from two characteristic traits which they 
possess in common with us, an intense love of freedom, and a 
passionate attachment to their home. They have an old rhyme that 
quaintly expresses this love for home; we need hardly offer a 


translation : 
Nord und Siid 
De Welt is wit ! 
Ost un West— 
To Hus is best. 


In this respect, Storm was a North Frisian to the core ; he loved 
his home—those flat, dreary moors and storm-swept coasts—with an 
intense fervour, and this fervour has passed into his novels and 
poetry, and imbued them with a colouring that is peculiarly their 
own. Storm’s literary work is one long pzan in honour of his 
home ; “ Home” is the talisman by which he has conjured up all 
that is most enduring in his prose and poetry. 

Nowhere is the child more likely to be the father of the man 
than in natures upon which the associations of early days leave 
deep impressions. Such was the case with Theodor Storm. The 
scenes of his boyhood left an indelible mark behind them ; they are 
the background of all but a few of his stories. And this brings us 
to one of the most characteristic traits of his genius, his fondness 
for looking backwards, his love of the past. It is the mainspring 
of his fiction, the principal factor in all his poems and stories. His 
genius simply revels in retrospect. Time and again an old man tells 
the story of his youth, or wondering grandchildren hear the tales 
of fifty years ago. Storm is pre-eminently the novelist of remi- 
niscence and retrospect; and in the train of retrospect comes, 
almost inevitably, a fondness for brooding over the sadder aspects of 
life. Storm’s stories are not all sad, but even when they are least 
so, there is a strange elegiac melancholy about them, an oppressive 
sense of the transiency of things. The violet hue of resignation 
and renunciation is over all he has written. The heroes and heroines 
whom he paints so tenderly and delicately too often fade away in a 
haze of renunciation, even when there is no reason why they should 
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not taste the brighter joys of life. They are sober joys, these joys 
of reminiscence, and often more akin to sadness. The ghosts of 
days gone by flit across Storm’s pages—fair maidens with white roses 
in their hair, forests bathed in the sunshine of fifty summers past, 
Christmas trees resplendent with glittering toys and coloured lights, 
and “ angels’ hair” gardens rich in the flowers and perfumes of the 
past. And it is no mere figure of speech to say the “ ghosts” of 
days gone by, for there is something ghostly about these reminiscence- 
novels of Storm’s. We see their scenes and figures as “through a 
glass darkly” ; a veil seems to have dropped between us and them, 
and we rub our eyes in vain to see more clearly. Reminiscence 
throws a haze of unreality over them, and in this very unreality lies 
their charm ; it is what distance is to the painter. Crudities 
disappear and the pictures stand revealed to us, not by the 
cold light of “common day,” but in the glow of a genial imagi- 
nation. 

But let us look a little more closely at the man and his work. 
Storm’s school-days in his native town were not particularly stimu- 
lating as school-days go, and books formed but a small part of his 
youthful interests. His love for poetry was first awakened among 
congenial schoolfellows in the gymnasium of Liibeck, where his 
father sent him at the age of eighteen to finish his schooling and 
prepare for the university. Here the world of literature opened to 
him, poetry became an absorbing interest in his life, and Goethe, 
Eichendorff, and Heine were names to conjure with. In 1837 he 
entered the University of Kiel as a student of law. Kiel, as one 
of the more outlying universities, participated to the full in the 
general roughness of German student life in the first half of our 
century, and a gentle, sensitive nature like Storm’s found much in 
it that was the reverse of agreeable. He was no friend of the duels 
and hard-drinking which, to the majority of his fellow-students, 
formed the most important part of university life. In his novel 
“ Auf der Universitat” he has given us a number of scenes, evidently 
drawn from his own experience, and it is easy to see from the tone 
in which he describes them that the life was anything but sympathetic 
to him. 

Following the custom of most German students, he spent a part 
of his career in another university; during the winter of 1838-39 he 
studied in Berlin. That this first glimpse into the rush and tumble 
of a great city should have made so little difference in his life, and 
left so little impression upon his books, is but one more proof of the 
depth of his attachment to his home. The Grossstad¢ has little 
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charm for hin. Inthe autumn of 1839 he returned to Kiel, and 
the few months of his university life that were sti!l to run meant more 
to him than all the rest together. He became intimate with two 
countrymen of his own—one of whom has since won a world-wide 
reputation—the brothers Tycho and Theodor Mommsen. Poetry 
was the bond of union, and, more particularly, their unbounded 
admiration for the Swabian poet Eduard Morike. Here they met 
on common ground. The result of their poetic studies was the 
“Songbook of Three Friends,” which saw the light in 1843, and 
contained Storm’s first essays in poetry. 

The affinity between Morike and Storm is not difficult to under- 
stand. Morike had also that strange, fascinating melancholy, that 
fondness for dwelling on things irretrievably past, which, as we have 
seen, is so characteristic of the Schleswig writer. They were clearly 
allied natures. It is, moreover, peculiarly significant that Storm, the 
poet of the north, where we expect to find poetic natures of a sterner 
mould, should touch hands with the elegiac poet of the south, the 
last singer of the Swabian school, and, as such, one of the last in the 
direct line of descent from the great Romantic school. This spiritual 
brotherhood with Morike establishes Storm’s right to a place in the 
great line of German literature—the line in which it has created all 
that is bestand noblest. And more than this, he is the last descendant 
of the Romantic school. He stands at the end of the great move- 
ment which, beginning under the influence of Rousseau in the 
Geniezeit of the eighteenth century, rushed tumultuously like a 
mountain stream through the years of Sturm und Drang until, reach- 
ing the se/va oscura of Romanticism, it settled into a deep and placid 
river, mirroring in strange fantastic forms and colours all things in 
heaven and earth. By the time this stream has reached Uhland and 
the earlier Swabians the forests have become less dense, the waters 
are more limpid, the sunshine penetrates the gloom and dissipates 
the fantasms ; when it reaches Morike and Storm the sea is not far 
distant ; the movement has lost the tumultuous passion of its youth, 
it has lost the deep and suggestive mysticism of its prime; all that is 
left is a dim memory of that olden time, a day-dream of wonders that 
have ceased to be. 

Storm made his début, then, as a lyric poet, and although his 
subsequent reputation was won as a prose writer, he did not allow 
his lyrical faculties to grow rusty. In fact, the enormous popularity 
of his prose works has unduly overshadowed his achievements as a 


lyric poet. Had he written no novels at all he would still be remem- 


bered as the author of some exquisite lyrics which, in their simple 
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truth to nature and unaffected pathos, more than justify the claim 
that has been made for him of a high place among the Zpigoni. As 
might be expected, his lyric talent has but a limited range. “ Back 
through the Years” is his favourite theme. ‘Youth and Home, 
Home and Youth,” these are the poles of his poetry as of his early 
stories. There is nothing remarkably original about Storm’s lyric 
talent. He remained all his life under the shadow of the masters he 
loved, of Morike, Eichendorff, and Heine, and if he did not directly 
imitate, he was usually satisfied to cast his thoughts into moulds that 
these poets had already used. 

The three friends of the “ Liederbuch” parted to follow very 
different paths. Tycho Mommsen distinguished himself as a classical 
philologist, and what Theodor Mommsen became all the world 
knows. Storm alone remained true to literature. His contribution 
to the “ Songbook ” was the only product of his student days ; when it 
appeared he had already passed his advocate’s examination and 
settled in his native town. Inthe autumn of 1847 he married. 

His first literary work in Husum was devoted to collecting the 
popular sagas and stories of Schleswig-Holstein. Then for a time 
he assisted Biernatzki, that strange genius of the Hallig, in the 
editing of his Volksbuch, and from the pages of this joyrnal Storm 
became famous. Besides a number of lyrics, his first three important 
stories, “ Marthe und ihre Uhr” (1848), “Im Saale” (1849), and 
““Immensee” (1850) saw the light in the Vo/ksbuch. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these stories were written in the first years of Storm’s 
happy married life, they are neither roseate nor jubilant ; each has 
its drop of bitterness, its longing for vanished joys; if we did not 
know to the contrary, they might stamp their author as a man upon 
whom disappointment and failure had laid a heavy hand. Yet no 
life could have been happier. Storm knew virtually nothing of the 
“slings and arrows ” which are so often the lot of genius ; his life 
was quietly and uneventfully happy, and until the death of his wife 
in 1864, the keenest pang he knew was the necessity of leaving his 
beloved home. 

“Martha and her Clock” is not so much a story as a character- 
sketch. Martha is one of those old people—taken direct from life— 
whom Storm loves to paint. The clock upon her wall has ticked for 
fifty years, responsive to her little joys and woes ; it knows every- 
thing, has seen and heard everything that has passed within the walls 
of the old house ; its beat is not the monotonous tic-tic of other 
clocks, but possesses a wonderful gradation of sound which calls up 
to the old lady a world of reminiscence in which she never feels 
alone. TT 2 
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But the crowning achievement of Storm’s first period and, if 
popularity is the criterion, the crowning achievement of his whole 
career, was the story which he wrote in 1850—“ Immensee.” This 
novelette is its author’s most popular work, perhaps also his most 
characteristic work. It is the best specimen of the type of story 
with which Storm’s name is most intimately associated—the reminis- 
cence-novel—and unquestionably deserves a place in the front rank 
of the short stories of any land and age. 

An old man sitting in his study in the deepening twilight sees his 
youth unroll before him as in a dream, scene following scene like a 
succession of dissolving views. As children, Reinhard and his play- 
mate Elizabeth build a house of turf, tell each other stories, and plan 
what they will do when they “grow up” ; then comes the pic-nic in 
the wood, the last before Reinhard leaves home for a distant school, 
the vain quest for strawberries and the awakening of new feelings in 
the boy’s heart. Again the scene is changed ; an incident from 
Storm’s own university life rises before him as he describes the 
Christmas Eve in the Ratskeller and the gipsy-girl with the wicked 
eyes. An unexpected parcel has arrived from home ; Reinhard finds 
his room full of the pleasant odours of Christmas cake, and along 
with the cake is a letter from Elizabeth. When the vacation comes, 
the old friendship is renewed over botanical studies, but there is still 
no whisper of what is in the hearts of both, Another figure appears 
upon the scene, Reinhard’s friend Eric, the practical young man with 
little poetry in his heart and a great deal of common sense in his 
head, the foil that, since “Werther” and “Wilhelm Meister,” no 
German novelist can afford to dispense with. 

Again years pass ; a short letter announcing that Eric had won 
Elizabeth’s hand is the only bridge between the idyllic days of the 
vacation and the next meeting. It is at Immensee, Eric’s large farm 
amidst vine-clad hills on the shores of a lake. Reinhard finds 
Elizabeth a quieter wife than he expected. The unspoken secret 
that lies between them is suddenly called into life by the reading of 
an old folksong: “Meine Mutter hat’s gewollt ””—an inspiration 
which is alone sufficient to give Storm a high place among lyric 
poets. On the following day Elizabeth takes Reinhard to see the 
neighbouring country ; again they stand side by side in the forest, 
as they had stood as children, but the time of strawberries is past. 
Restless and unsettled, Reinhard wanders that evening along the 
bark of the lake. He sees a water-lily far out on the water, and, 
with an irresistible desire to possess it, throws off his clothes and 
plunges in; but the further he swims the more the lily seems to 
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recede, and at last he gives up the quest and returns to the shore. 
How dear such symbolism is to the heart of the true Romanticist! 
Even this very symbol, the water-lily, is as much part and parcel of 
the romantic machinery as t*e Blue Flower itself. Reinhard feels 
he can remain at Immensee no longer ; leaving a hurried note behind 
him, he quietly finds his way downstairs in the early morning. But 
a door opens, and he hears a soft foot behind him. 

*** Vou will never return,’ says Elizabeth. ‘I know it; do not 
deny it, you will never return.’ z 

“* Never,’ he said. She let his hand go and said no more. He 
crossed the hall to the door, then turned once more. She stood 
motionless in the same place, looking at him with dead eyes. He 
made a step forward and stretched out his arms to her. Then, with 
a strong effort, he tore himself away and went out at the door. Out- 
side the world was bathed in the fresh morning light, the pearls of 
dew, which hung in the cobwebs, glittered in the first rays of sun- 
shine. He did not look back, but walked quick!y on ; the quiet 
house sank more and more behind him, and before him rose the 
great wide world.” 

Here the curtain falls. In the original version of the story, as it 
appeared in Biernatzki’s Volksbuch, Storm continued the history 
of his hero ; but this was a grave error. As the story stands, there 
is a wonderful charm in the intangible, vision-like succession of 
pictures. We feel that the parting with Elizabeth is final, and we 
care to hear no more. The weak point of ‘‘ Immensee ” is its hero’s 
want of character. In these unsentimental days, the reader is sorely 
tempted to close the book with the words, “Serve him right.” Rein- 
hard’s is not the heroic resignation of a strong will, but the resignation 
of want of it. We grow impatient with his inactivity and lack of 
interest in the woman he loves, ard the suggestion implied in the 
closing scene, that through all the years which elapse between the 
parting with Elizabeth at Immensee and the time when, as an old 
man, Reinhard dreams of his youth, he has suffered from a broken 
heart, makes us simply intolerant cf him. ‘This is the one serious 
flaw, but the important merits of the little story must not be over- 
looked. They lie in those delicate, unconscious touches which, for 
want of a better name, we call inspiration, and in the idyllic charm 
of the scenery. How deliciously, for instance, Storm paints the 
summer forests, or the lake sleeping in the moonlight, and how 
delicately each shade and tone reflects the passing moods! Here 
lies the inexhaustible charm of “ Immensee.” 

More than forty years have elapsed since the story was written, 
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and its popularity seems as great as ever. The latest edition is the 
thirty-fifth, which does not include the reprints in editions of the 
author’s collected writings. In later years Storm has given us more 
skilfully drawn characters and more ambitious stories ; his art pro- 
gressed, but he never again succeeded in captivating the hearts of 
his people so completely as he did with “ _ Immensee.” 

1848 and sixteen years after it were sometimes stormy and 
always unsettled years in Schleswig. They were the years of the 
struggle against Danish supremacy. Storm’s pen was never re- 
luctant to fight in the cause of his native land, and we owe to 
it a few stirring patriotic songs that need not fear comparison 
with the best poetry of this ciass in German literature. But 
his position in Husum became more and more difficult, and, un- 
willing as he was to leave his home, it ultimately became a matter of 
urgent necessity. He was offered an assessorship in Potsdam, and 
he removed there in November, 1853. His attachment to Schleswig 
was too strong to allow him to appreciate as fully as he might have 
done the advantages of being so near to the capital of Prussia. But 
it brought him new and valuable friends—it brought him into touch 
with Paul Heyse and Theodor Fontane, and, still more memorable, 
afforded him the opportunity of making the personal acquaintance 
of Eichendorff. In 1855, in the course of a journey to South 
Germany, he was able, too, to attain one of the great ambitions of 
his life, to meet his favourite poet, Eduard Morike. The three years 
in Potsdam were thus not without significance to Storm, although 
the endless garrisons and artificial parks by which he was surrounded 
were so little to his taste. He was only too glad to exchange them 
in the autumn of 1856 for the quiet town of Heiligenstadt, some 
miles south of Gottingen, where he had received a judicial appoint- 
ment. 

Storm’s pen was not idle during the eleven years of exile in 
Potsdam and Heiligenstadt ; he wrote about a dozen stories, but we 
are inclined to think that his art was too firmly rooted in the 
soil of Schleswig not to suffer by transplantation. The promise of 
“ Tmmensee ” was, at least, not fulfilled. The reminiscence-novel is 
still the type to which he clings ; the reminiscence is often painted 
now in deeper colours, the renunciation is more tragic, and the 
yearning for lost happiness and home more intense. “At the 
University ” (1862) is the most ambitious story of this period, but 
it is unequal. The daughter of the French tailor, Lenore Beaure- 
gard, is a charming figure, and some of the scenes—scenes drawn, 
line for line, from Storm’s own boyhood—are exquisite, but the high 
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level is unfortunately not maintained. “In the Sunshine” (1854) 
is a sketch of bygone days in the style of “ Martha's Clock” or “ In 
the Hall” ; “ Angelica” (1855), again, is a story of the “ Immensee” 
type—an advance it can hardly be called, for it wants the exquisite 
balance of “ Immensee ”—but the ethical groundwork is less open 
to criticism, and the hero’s weakness is depicted rather as a culpable 
fault than a misfortune. Yet Storm’s stories do not all end sadly ; 
the elegiac melancholy in which his figures usually fade away is 
sometimes absent, and the tragedy does not close tragically. “In 
the Castle” (1861) and “From Beyond the Sea” (1863-64) are 
stories with “ happy endings,” but so accustomed are we to sadness 
and renunciation in Storm’s books, that it is difficult to free our- 
selves from the feeling that such “happy endings” are forced and 
inconsequent. “ Die Regentrude” (1864) isa tale of the awakening 
of the fairy who controls the rain, a remarkably successful attempt 
to blend the real of everyday life with the unreal of the fairy-tale. 
This is Storm’s best achievement in the domain of the Aarchen, 
in which “Der kleine Haiwelmann” (1849) and “ Hinzelmeyer” 
(1850) were his first attempts. The “ Regentrude” suffers a little 
from that weakness to which all romantically inclined minds are 
prone, the tendency, when once freed from the trammels of realism 
and probability, to allow the imagination to run riot, to exaggerate 
the improbable beyond all measure. 

Frederic VII. of Denmark died in November 1863; he was 
the last Danish king who had any hereditary claim to Schleswig- 
Holstein. Now or never wasthe time. Early in 1864, the Austro- 
Prussian army took possession of Schleswig-Holstein, notwithstanding 
a gallant although futile defence on the part of the Danes, and in 
August 1864 a treaty was signed at Vienna whereby Holstein, 
Schleswig, and Lauenburg were ceded to Austria and Prussia. In 
1864 our exile returned to his home; the appointment of Landvogt 
of Husum was offered to him, and he accepted it with overflowing 
heart. But the joy of the Heimkehr was, unfortunately, of shcrt 
duration, for, fifteen months later, his wife died. Storm, however, 
did not, like his Reinhard and other youthful heroes, allow his 
sorrow to take possession of his life and numb his faculties ; 
several poems of this time bear witness to the effort he made to live 
it down—his “ Selbstbefreiung,” as Goethe would have calledit. In 
1866 he married again, his bride being this time a native of his own 
town and an old friend of his youth. “ Viola tricolor” (1873), in 
German, “ Stiefmiitterchen,” is a novelette that shows the current of 
his ideas at this time. It is the story of a second wife who finds 
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the shadow of the first wife upon her husband’s house. But the 
dénouement is not tragic; the shadow disappears as soon as the 
husband realises that he must make her his partner in all his 
memories and regrets. 

Storm’s return to Husum was the beginning of a new epoch in 
his literary life. No sooner had he breathed his native air again 
than his powers found strength for higher flights and further develop- 
ment. The eighteen years in Husum—years which, for sheer 
uneventfulness, are a complete blank to the biographer—must be 
considered as the period of his ripest literary development. Nothing 
he wrote ever attained again the enormous popularity of “ Immensee,” 
and certainly, in perfect balance, exquisite proportion, in the blending 
of plot and sentiment, he never surpassed his early story. But in 
other respects the advance was great ; compared with the characters 
of these later stories, Reinhard and Elizabeth are the merest puppets, 
and the pretty sentimentalism of “Immensee,” ‘‘A Green Leaf,” 
** Angelica,” seems trivial in comparison with the fulness and fresh- 
ness of ideas in the stories of the seventies and eighties. Here we 
have something more than a mere attempt to grasp the problems 
and complexities of modern life. In character-drawing especially, 
he makes enormous strides ; he loves to dwell, like his great pre- 
decessor, E. T. A. Hoffmann, on eccentricities, to delineate with a 
friendly hand those “characters” which the march of education and 
culture is so rapidly exterminating. 

Beginning with the year 1864, Storm’s work enters an essentially 
new phase. The reminiscence-novel, it is true, is still his favourite 
type—he is faithful to it to the last—but a change comes over it ; 
passive resignation is no longer the key-note. His characters are 
manlier ; if they must suffer, they suffer in conflict with an adverse 
fate. In the place of lyric passivity, we find dramatic force. In “St. 
Jiirgen ” (1867) is an admirable example of this altered treatment of 
the resignation motive. Harre Jensen is betrothed to Agnes Hansen, 
the daughter of his guardian, and the playmate of his youth. Agnes’s 
father, on the verge of bankruptcy, uses the money that was to have 
given Harre a start in life. With blighted hopes the latter leaves 
his home and enters the service of a piano-maker in South Germany. 
His master dies, leaving his wife and children to Harre as a dying 
trust ; ultimately the widow becomes his wife, but the memories of 
his home still cling to him. After forty years’ absence he returns to 
St. Jiirgen and finds his Agnes dead. 

To this period of Storm’s career belongs another breaking of new 
ground, the artist-novel. The artist-novel—we use the word “artist” 
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( Kiinstler) in the widest sense of the word—is not peculiar to Ger- 
man fiction, but it bulks very largely in it. To the German mind 
the artist is an essentially sympathetic character, for art (be it paint- 
ing, music, or the theatre) plays such a large part in the life of the 
nation. An artist living for his art has always been a favourite hero 
in German fiction. “ Wilhelm Meister” is essentially a type of this 
kind ; the romantic novels idolise the artist, and, in more modern 
times, ‘‘Maler Nolten,” “Der Griine Heinrich,” “Im Paradiese,” 
and hosts of minor works might be cited as examples of the same 
tendency. This predilection is admittedly responsible for much 
mawkish sentiment, but, on the other hand, we also owe it some 
of the most charming character-sketches in the literature. It may 
be but individual taste, but we know no characters in German 
fiction which stand out more vividly or leave pleasanter memories 
behind them than these quiet old musicians who move softly and unob- 
trusively through dozens of German novels. Storm’s “StillerMusikant” 
(1874-75) is one of these pleasant figures—a shy, old musician 
whose only public appearance had, owing to his nervousness, been a 
miserable failure. He asks little from life, but is blessed with a good 
heart and simple, honest tastes. ‘ Psyche” (1875) another artist- 
novel, has been singled out for special praise by one of Germany’s 
greatest literary critics, Professor Erich Schmidt. It is Storm’s most 
emphatic love-story ; it may only be that we are not accustomed to 
our author as a delineator of youthful passion, but ‘‘ Psyche” seems 
to us somewhat out of his line. The theme is open to the objection 
of conventionality and improbability. A young girl is rescued from 
drowning by a sculptor ; he models her from memory for a work 
representing “ Psyche rescued by a river god” ; she sees the work in 
a public exhibition, recognises the source of the artist’s inspiration, 
and, of course, in the end becomes his wife. Storm’s treatment of 
this somewhat hackneyed—and in German fiction, very hackneyed— 
theme is certainly fresh and the spirit is sincere, but one cannot help 
thinking that a subject like this is rather for Paul Heyse than Theodor 
Storm. 

One of the most charming stories of this time, and unquestionably 
one of the most charming that Storm ever wrote, is “ Pole Poppen- 
spiler” (1873-74). It was written for a children’s magazine, Deutsche 
Jugend, and written, as the author tells us in his preface, on the 
principle that “when you write for children, you must not write for 
children,” in other words, that you must not treat a children’s story 
otherwise than you would if you wrote with a view to an adult audience. 
It all lies in the choice of subject, and a more charming subject for 
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a children’s story than that of “ Pole Poppenspiler” it would be 
difficult to imagine. Pole, like so many of Storm’s heroes, tells his 
own story : how the “ marionette-player,” Tendler, visited the village 
of his boyhood with his wondrous troupe of marionettes, what 
delight his youthful imagination drew from “‘Genoveva” and “ Faust,” 
and, above all, from the Kasperle, the merry little fellow who 
tumbled into every play with his inexhaustible pranks and jokes. 
Never has the effect upon a child’s mind of its first contact with 
the theatre been so delightfully, so truthfully portrayed. Pole 
makes close friends with Lisei, the little daughter of the showman, 
and when the troupe leaves the village, he is inconsolable. His only 
hope is that in following years they will return; but he waits and 
hopes in vain. ‘Twelve years later in a middle German town where 
Pole is journeyman, he meets his old friends again; Lisei has 
become a woman now, their old friendship ripens into love, and Pole 
brings her home as his bride. The old showman follows them, but 
he has lived the Bohemian life of the road too long to settle quietly 
in a country village ; he longs to get back to his marionettes. Pole 
humours him, and the puppet-show is set up once more, but the per- 
formance is a miserable failure, and the old man does not survive it. 
The merry Kasperle, who had been such a faithful friend through 
life, is thrown into the open grave by an urchin in the crowd. 

When Storm returned to Husum, one of his first tasks was to 
finish a novel entitled “The Mirror of Cyprianus,” which he had 
begun in Heiligenstadt. It is a romantic tale of the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War, half supernatural, half mystic ; it is especially 
interesting to us as Storm’s first historical novel, or, at least, his first 
novel with a historical background. In 1875 he took up this type 
again and wrote a series of novels—chronicle-novels, they have been 
called, from an attempt to give them the semblance of old chronicles 
—in which he depicted North German life in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first of the series was “ Aquis Submersus.” 

In a small village church not far from Husum, Storm once saw a 
curious old picture which dated back to the seventeenth century ; it 
represented a pastor and his wife, a boy of about six years, and a 
girl somewhat older. Above the figure of the boy was the Latin 
inscription : “ Incuria servi aquis submersus ” (drowned through the 
carelessness of a servant). This was the germ of the first chronicle- 
novel. Substituting the words “culpa patris” for “incuria servi,” 
Storm makes this old picture the starting-point of his story. The 
plot is remarkably simple, and the story takes the form of an auto- 
biographical confession of the hero. He is a painter—the artist 
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again—and he loves a lady of higher station than himself. Her 
brother, a rough junker, one night sets his bloodhounds upon him ; 
to escape them, he climbs a tree which reaches to his lady’s window. 
He takes refuge in her room till morning, and then seeks safety in 
flight. When he returns some years later, he finds his Katharine 
married to another man who had given her child an honourable name. 
In a scene of genuine dramatic intensity he takes her passionately 
to his arms. How different from Reinhard’s passive renunciation ! 
The child, who was playing by her side, is, for the moment, for- 
gotten ; it strays to the edge of a pond, falls in, and is drowned— 
“ culpa patris aquis submersus.” 

This story has been pronounced Storm’s masterpiece by more 
than one critic, but surely this estimate is exaggerated. As in the 
case of “ Psyche,” we feel there is something uncongenial in the 
subject : this is not Storm’s proper element. The finest thing about 
“ Aquis Submersus” is the noble, almost Greek simplicity of the 
theme, but the plot is not enough of a plot, the catastrophe wants 
inevitableness. The drowning of a child is merely an accident, not 
the inevitable nemesis of a guilty passion. Moreover, the form of 
the story —personal narrative—is not happily chosen. The “‘ Novelle,” 
as Storm conceived it, is rather the vehicle of feelings and sentiments 
than of dramatic conflicts, and although personal narrative may be 
eminently suited where delicate sentiment and psychological develop- 
ment have to be described, it is a disadvantage in the treatment of 
dramatic incident. ‘ Aquis Submersus ” would certainly have been 
improved had its author conceived it from a more objective stand- 
point. Finally, it is questionable if Storm did well in giving his 
language an old-world flavour by introducing obsolete words and 
forms of expression. As far as the technical part of the work goes, 
he has achieved a remarkable success, erring neither on the side of 
philological pedantry nor of excessive modernisation, but it is strange 
to find the people of two centuries ago uttering most unmistakably 
modern sentiments. The seventeenth century did not see nature 
with the eyes of nineteenth-century romanticism. Storm’s attempt 
at linguistic realism is thus little more than a superficial varnish ; 
had he dispensed with it, he would have appealed to his readers more 
directly and impressively. 

“ Renate” (1877-78), the second chronicle-novel, is in outward 
form and treatment very similar to “ Aquis Submersus.” The sub- 
ject, too, the love of a pastor for a farmer’s daughter much below 
him in station, is a kind of counterpart to that of the first novel. 

In the spring of 1880 Storm retired from the Prussian judicial 
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service, and removed to Hademarschen, a small village in Holstein. 
Here, in a comfortable, unpretenticus house which he built for him- 
self, he spent the remaining eight years of his life. This house was 
the goal of many a pilgrimage ; admirers visited him from all parts 
of Germany, and amidst peaceful surroundings he found leisure to 
add fresh laurels to hiscrown. The chronicle-novels were continued 
in “ Zur Chronik von Grieshuus ” (1883-84), and “ Ein Fest auf 
Haderslevhuus ” (1885), but in neither did he make any decided 
advance upon the first of the series; if anything, they lay themselves 
open to the criticism of being overloaded with historical detail. 
More interesting are the psychological studies of these years. As 
early as 1859 Storm had written a little novel entitled ‘Late Roses,” 
in which he treated what, in modern parlance, we should call a 
“problem”: the awakening of love for his young wife in a man who, 
for the greater part of his life, had been too busy to think of love at 
all. The psychological novel does not, however, figure prominently 
in Storm’s work until the eighties. He was apparently not too old 
even then to be affected by the ideas in the air; at any rate, he 
turned with increased seriousness to subjects of a distinctly 
problematic nature. “John Riew” (1884-85), in which the main 
theme is the curse of inherited alcoholic tendencies in seafaring 
folk, is the most striking story of this class. 

In the midst of quiet, homely joys and ceaseless literary occupa- 
tion, Theodor Storm passed away on July 4, 1888. By his death 
Germany lost one of her greatest masters of that peculiarly German 
creation, the short story of character and sentiment. He is the most 
thoroughly and completely German of her prose writers, standing in 
marked contrast in this respect to his younger rival, Paul Heyse, 
and even to Gottfried Keller. Storm rarely passes beyond the 
scenery and the horizon he knows ; in only one stcry, so far as we 
remember, does he take his characters beyond the limits of Germany, 
and were it not that he also knew and loved South Germany, his 
stories would probably have been restricted for their scenery to the 
brown moors and deep forests of Schleswig, to the “‘ gray old town” 
he loved so well. 

Storm and Heyse are the two masters of the German “ Novelle,” 
but they stand at opposite poles. While Storm is the representative 
of the peculiarly national German story, Heyse often turns with 
preference to other lands for his plots and people. With especial 
preference the latter seeks the sunny skies of Italy, and much of his 
best work is devoted to Italian themes. Often, too, Heyse’s stories 
are little congenial to the “ true-hearted,” honest, German nature ; 
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there is a tone of lightness, not to say insincerity, about them which 
does not seem at home on German soil. And yet these very qualities 
have probably made Heyse the cosmopolite he is, the greatest living 
writer of short stories ; for, before all things, he is a master of style, 
and style in work of this class is nine-tenths of excellence. The 
best of Heyse’s stories find interested audiences in every clime and 
under every sky, but we could not conceive Storm’s books being 
classed among the favourites of a Frenchman or Italian. Storm is 
a German of the Germans. To appreciate him we must feel the 
peculiar meaning of that little word “home”; we must know the 
poetry of lonely woods and bleak moors ; the smell of the lighted 
Christmas tree must bring a grateful joy to our hearts and call up a 
thousand memories that are only possible in lands where snow is a 
“gift of God.” We must be accustomed to think of life as deeply 
earnest, not as the plaything of fashion or circumstance, or valuable 
only in proportion to its thrills and sensations. There are no sensa- 
tions in Storm’s books, only the quiet poetry of simple uneventful 
human joy and suffering, the inexhaustible delight of “home.” Of 
him Goethe’s oft-quoted words are true as of no other : 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Muss in Dichters Lande gehen. 


JOHN G. ROBERTSON. 
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ANGLING MEMORIES. 


BROKEN top-joint, fixed outside the old brown case of a 

fly-rod ; a frosty sun streaming into the hall ; some rather 
disreputable tangles of gut sticking out from the recesses of a 
fly-book ; the meshes of a landing net peeping from beneath the 
folds of a macintosh, and both as dry as a whistle; one and all, the 
sun included, speak reproachfully—if indeed he hatches out flies 
for the trout, and the trout are for the fisherman, why does not the 
fisher come forth? Well, the heat is but the winter’s apology, the 
flies are few and far between, and the fish are not fat enough, so 
that there is plenty of time for repairs, and little cause for reproach. 

Indeed, while the splicing of the joint is proceeding, with each 
little twist is drawn out a memory of the past. ’Iwas a bright 
steely morning, and the water clear as crystal. Wandering restlessly 
in the shallows was a long, lean hungry trout, his thoughts much 
more bent upon the fry, his wee brethren, than upon the foolish 
fly—a cannibal, a very cannibal, a worse than pike, albeit he would 
call him (the pike) a lower beast. 

First of alla “think” ; it will be of no use creeping up to the 
old wary one with the sun at your back—wise decision ; back to 
the bridge then, make the attack from the other bank, show a bold 
front to the foe gleaming in your face. Of course, feeling bold, 
you adopt a dashing military method of assault, creeping forward 
on all-fours, and feebly on your stomach. You never show your 
head—not that you believe the trout will shoot you, but you feel 
that something serious might happen if every caution were not 
adopted. A careful cast—lovely ! within a few inches of the front 
of his nose. He moves ; gently now—oh, you are ever so gentle, and 
gently he follows you, aye to the very edge, and then, then slowly 
returns to his vantage-ground. Another cast, and another, and 
another, still he follows, looks, and meditates. A loud guffaw from 
across the waters from a low cynical fellow who does not know a 
rod from a hayfork. Of course you vouchsafe not a single word 
in response ; another cast, a despairing cast, he comes again, and 
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just as the fly is coming out of the water there is a commotion, the 
line tightens. Urroo! the hold is good, the reel is singing, you are 
upon your feet and explaining to the duffer what you have been 
doing ; he applauds, loftily you condescend to receive the plaudits; 
then, reeling in, you feel for the net ; it is under him, but the strain 
is great, the top-joint goes, you miss him, and the fly comes home. 
Another loud guffaw ; the stream parts you from the duffer ; it is 
well for him, or for you. A big cannibal was that trout, and so 
patiently you angled, so deftly you brought him home! Alas ! also 
there was to be no more angling this season! And that was how 
the top-joint went ! 

The joint shall be forthwith mended. The fly-book after all is 
in a very respectable state of carelessness, a state of methodical care- 
lessness. One of the most delightful characteristics of an angler is a 
beneficent, pleasant bearing towards the doings of himself, and of 
course towards the doings of others. Contemplation as evidenced 
by Isaak Walton is a trifling virtue compared with a broad benevolence. 
Had it not been for the fact that a dark mackerel was not sticking 
in the flannel, but was sticking out wildly from between the leaves, 
attached to a few feet of broken gut, you might never have thought 
again of a late July evening by the Pang. ‘There wasa lowalder bed 
on your side of the stream, in which you were hiding, watching, and 
smoking. There was a stretch of camp sheeting protecting the 
opposite bank, and overhanging this and half the stream was a tough 
old hawthorn bush. There were alder bushes on every side, and 
there was an ugly thorn in front, but there were fish galore under the 
sheeting ; first a back fin, then a tail, then a roll, then a gambol. 
Fooling they were, not rising, and you believe they are chub, not 
trout, but you cast, and in the instant are tight. J/iradile dictu, one 
upon the tail fly and one upon the dropper—a glorious five minutes, 
and you have them both, one pound, and one pound and three- 
quarters, trout, perfect trout. You will think of them and that five 
minutes when comes the first twinge of gout, dream of them when 
you are slipping pantalooned to the rest of the weary, speak of them 
when your pipes are frozen, add to them when your mates are cheery, 
and exuit in them when your friend is telling. And that is the self- 
same cast, for it snapped as you cleared a space amongst the alders. 

May be you will live to do yet greater things—anticipation is the 
very feast of reasoning. 

A further page recalls a blank day. Another Berkshire stream, 
a one-storied thatched cottage, a picture of dismantlement. A dirty- 
faced, weeping little damsel of five or thereabouts gazing at the roof- 
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tree. “TI’se goin’ away.” The poor little sinner a picture of misery. 
You look again at the cottage; there is smoke coming from the 
chimney, but no other signs of life are visible ; the windows, if they 
can be called windows, are darkened, the dog on the doorstep looks 
cowed, and through the open door you notice evidence of trestles. 
And so poor little dirty-face is “ goin’ away.” 

The fishing is blank, and you meditate. Vanitas vanitatum! 
You light your pipe and stroll away to the stream. Summer skies 
and whispering breezes, scented June and joyous swallows, rippling 
eddies, smiling waters, happy thoughts and noonday dreams. Vanities ! 
—there are no vanities. An old rod case, a battered fly-book, merry 
days gone by, pleasant hours to come. 


W. T. FREEMAN. 

















TABLE TALK. 


M1p-NOVEMBER GARDENS. 

N spite of the facts that every successive year newspapers are full 
of proof of what is called the “exceptional” mildness of the 
season, and that editors’ tables are supplied with winter strawberries 
and the like, November is held to be a cold and flowerless month. 
There may be, accordingly, some justification for putting in print a 
list of the flowers that I found flourishing in London in the middle 
of November. The garden in question, which reaches to the top of 
Highgate Hill, is, I suppose, the most elevated in London. I refer to 
the garden in Waterlow Park. I found there in full bloom out-of-doors 
chrysanthemums in abundance. ‘These were, of course, the most 
conspicuous feature, and there is an indoor exhibition which well 
repays a visit to the Northern heights. Besides this there were wall- 
flowers and stocks in abundance ; a few pansies, snapdragons, and 
double daisies, the latter, curiously enough, throughout the garden 
seeming disposed to throw back into single daisies. There were 
also marigolds, the hardiest and most persevering of flowers. I did 
not see any yellow jasmine or jessamy—I love the old country name 
—though doubtless it is blooming, and there was one small white 
flower the name of which I could not ascertain. This short cata- 
logue is probably not exhaustive. I give it simply as a species of 
encouragement to those, constituting the vast majority of mankind, 
who hate the period when the earth is frost-bound, who long to see 
the days begin to lengthen, and are pagan enough at heart to be 
ready to do homage to the returning sun. December will see several 
of the flowers I mention still in bloom, and February sometimes 
brings us crocus and snowdrop. The season, then, is but short in 

which we are, so far as flowers are concerned, “ souls bereaved.” 


INFLUENCE UPON STYLE OF READING POETRY. 


HE mention of flowers suggests another and a kindred subject— 

the thoughts and language of poets. These Heine distinctly 

likens to flowers that grow blue and scarlet amidst the wheat, and 
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he adds concerning them words which, contrary to my custom, 
venture, not very literally, to translate :— 
Flowers, the harvester esteems you 
Worthless as he plucks you down ; 
And your beauty scarce redeems you 
From the passing traveller’s frown. 
But the maiden in her tresses 
For the dance your leaves will braid, 
Or wear you when for love’s caresses 
Silent she waits and half afraid. 
What I am asking myself and others is different from what an 
opening such as this might lead the reader to expect. Are we our- 
selves aware, those of us who write, how far we are influenced by our 
favourite authors? And will a change of mental pasture, so to 
speak, manifest itself in our style? I have myself had an enduring 
and steadfast love for Milton, the current of which nothing has yet 
interrupted. I have known periods, however, in which I have fed 
to intellectual surfeiton Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Mr. Swinburne. 
Does one, I wonder, exhibit chameleon-like the influence of diet or 
associations? What has led me into this train of thought is the 
perusal of the letters of John Keats, now first published in chrono- 
logical order by my friend Mr. Buxton Forman.' Keats in his 
early life—his life, unfortunately, was all early—was saturated with 
Shakespeare, and the influence is distinctly perceptible in his style. 
It is not only in the cited passages, pleasant as these are to read, but 
in the choice of epithet and the nature of illustration. Here, almost 
at the outset, is a curious specimen of intentional imitation, in 
which Keats, with a pathetic allusion to his own sufferings, alters 
Falstaff’s words concerning himself. ‘“ Banish money—banish 
sofas—banish wine—banish music ; but right Jack Health, honest 
Jack Health, true Jack Health—banish Health, and banish all the 


world.” 


THE “INDEX B1iBLIO-ICONOGRAPHIQUE.” 


OTH “Book-Prices Current,” of which I spoke last month, 
and the “Index Biblio-Iconographique” may be considered 

in a sense as Afémoires pour servir. They are works which will 
themselves probably be consulted frequently by the collector. Their 
chief utility is, however, to the bibliographer, who will find his 
references facilitated and his labours indefinitely lightened by their 
appearance. For this reason I am tempted to dwell upon the 


1 Reeves & Turner. 
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improvements that have been made in the French work, many of 
them shortly, it may be assumed, to be incorporated into the 
English. The most important of these consists, to my thinking, 
in the attempts made to individualise the copy as well as the 
edition. In “ Book-Prices Current” are supplied:—Name of 
author, an abridged title, a short description, date, size, price, num- 
ber in sale catalogue, and purchaser; as, for example: A®sop. 
Fables, plates, 2 vols., Stockdale’s edition, half calf, 1793, 8vo. (99) 
Maggs £1. 15s. To this I oppose, first, a work similarly simple in 
detail, “ Esope. Fables d’Esope, avec les Figures (140) de Sadeler. 
Traduction nouvelle. Paris: P. Auboyn, P. Emery et Ch. 
Clouzier. 1689 ;” pet. in-4, front[ispice] grav[é]. Mar[oquin] r[ouge] 
jans[éniste], dent[elles], tr[anches] d[orées] (Trautz-Bauzonnet) 365 
frfancs] (Morgand) C. H. 1742. I have here filled out between 
square brackets the words which in their abbreviated forms might 
be unintelligible to some of my readers. C. H. 1742 refers to a 
preliminary list of the sales and the number of the volume in the 
catalogue. Here there is comparatively little alteration. Such as 
there is, however, constitutes advance. In the case of works of high 
importance and antiquity, such as early editions of “ Le Rommant 
de la Rose” of Guillaume de Lorris, and the like, a full title with 
the divisions of the lines, the number of pages, and other biblio- 
graphical particulars, is supplied. This information is priceless to 
the collector, who can compare the copy he himself may possess 
with that which has been sold ; and to the bibliographer, who finds his 
opportunities of collation indefinitely enlarged. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH RECORDS OF SALES OF BOOKs. 


NOTHER matter in which there is change, which I am inclined 

to regard as improvement, is that the arrangement in the 
French work is alphabetical throughout, books being ranged under 
names of authors, or, when these are unknown, under the title of 
the book, as “ Kama-SutrA,” “ Nouvelles de Rome.” In the English 
volume a fresh alphabetical arrangement begins with every sale, the 


task of reference being facilitated by a series of succeeding 
numbers and an index. If you seek thus to refer to sales of “Le 
Rommant de la Rose” you turn to Lorris (G. de), Rommant, &c., 
and you find opposite it numbers 392, 1882, 4492, &c, You have 
thus to look in half-a-dozen places in search of what in the French 
may be seen on one page ina glance. ‘These alterations are of no 
special importance, but they suggest the lines on which improvement 
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in our English volume is possible and desirable. A feature upon 
which M. Dauze prides himself is that the significance and equivalents 
of abbreviations are supplied in Englisn and German as well as in 
French. To all but the best scholars this is an inestimable boon. I 
am myself indifferently well informed on matters relating to books, and 
especially to French books, but I own to being occasionally nonplussed 
in face of abbreviations, and even of technical terms. I can only guess 
that the word “ Janséniste” I have already quoted, when applied 
to a binding, means of a severe, grave, undecorated pattern. It is 
translated Jansenist in English, which again does not help me much. 
In one or two cases the English rendering is hopelessly incorrect 
and can aid none. I hope that I have not fatigued my readers in 
introducing to them a book that appeals only to the few. <A keen 
book-lover and book-purchaser myself, I am apt to believe that books 
concerning books will interest all. I, at any rate, give this new con- 
tribution to bibliographical science a warm welcome. It is not 
perfect ; what first essay ever is? It is, however, an advance upon 
anything that has hitherto been done, and it will improve from year 
to year. It will, moreover, facilitate wonderfully the substantive 
labours in bibliography for which I pine. I have dealt only with 
the portion concerning books. That portion, important as it is, 
which concerns pictures, engravings, &c., I leave severely alone, 
claiming, as regards these things, no technical or exceptional know- 


ledge whatever. 


A NOVEL OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

HAVE been reading with great pleasure a recently published 

novel, “The Veil of Liberty,” by “Peronne.”' The main 
interest centres round a Protestant family, the Villas, their trials and 
their hopes. The story is beautifully and pathetically told ; and the 
picture of revolutionary times carries conviction with it. One feels 
that the book is not only fiction, but—in the best sense—history. 
Much may be learned from it. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 


1 London: A. & C. Black. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 





Patron—Her {Host Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sin EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—Covongt FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq.. F.R.G.S. 





APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 303 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual incoms. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will -not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 649 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1894, and of 141 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1894 being 2790. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
3ist December, 1894, 38,645. 

The cost of a Life-Boat Station is at least £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life-Boat 
and her equipment, including Life-Belts for the crew. and Transporting Carriage for the Life- 
boat, and £350 for the Boat-house (Slipway extra). The approximate annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is £100. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.O.; 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 

[P.T.0. 
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The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M.P., when President of the 
Board of Trade, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution 
on the 30th April, 1892 :— 


“In the work of saving life at sea the Life-Boat Institution takes the 
larger part, not only as regards the number of lives saved and money spent, 
but also as regards the efficiency of the work done. I have never 
had brought before my notice one single case in which the crews 
of the Life-Boats have failed to do their duty.” 


The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., whén President of the Board 
of Trade, said at the Annual Meeting on the 18th March, 1893 :— 


“No Government department could ever do the work as well 
as the National Life-Boat Institution. No Government department 
would ever maintain that alertness and alacrity which the Governors of 
that Institution always exhibited; and no Government department could 
ever evoke that generous sympathy with heroism which has characterised 
the work of the Institution. I trust the time will never come when the - 
English public will abdicate their duty and their highest privilege of 
supporting such a noble Institution.” 


The Right Hon. the Earl Spencer, K.G., when First Lord of the 
Admiralty, stated at the Annual Meeting of the Life-Boat Institution on the 
21st April, 1894 :— 

“ A work like this is done entirely voluntarily without assistance from 
the State, and in this country I think we take a great pride in this. ‘The 
Institution has a great claim on the country. . . . It does a great 
and a national work. On this account it has a claim on the. generosity 
and liberality of the people.” 


The Right Hon. A. B. Forwood, M.P., when Secretary to the Admiralty, 
stated in public at Liverpool :— 

“The Admiralty have no machinery whatever for working the Life-Boat 
Service, and I am decidedly of opinion that the best, and indeed 
the.only way that this work can be carried on is by the existing 
organisation.” 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, when presiding at a 
meeting at the Mansion House on the 13th June, 1894, said :-— 

“The Royal National Life-Boat Institution is one of the most meritorious 
and useful voluntary institutions in this the greatest maritime country of the 
world. Indeed, there is perhaps no society which better deserves the 
financial support of the citizens of London.” 


The Right Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., when President of the Board of Trade, 
said in the House of Commons on the 18th August, 1894:— 


“The National Life-boat Institution deserves the confidence 
of the people.” 





On the 81st December, 1894, the Institution had granted altogether in rewards ‘since its 
establishment in 1824, 88 Gold Medals and Clasps, 1,139 Silver Medals and Clasps, 244 
Binocular Glasses, 15 Telescopes, 7 Aneroid Barometers, 47 Framed Certificates of Service, 
1,480 Votes of Thanks inscribed on Vellum and framed, and £148,495 in money. 


(P.T.O. 
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THE’ PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. 


‘ Beyond.all doubt or question “ The Professor's Experiment”’ is one of the most mirthful and mpst whole+ 
some books of the year. Author of this exhilarating story is gifted with the rare facultiés’of creating 
humorous dialogue that bristles with repartee and Sparkles with badinage, and of drawing word-pictnres of love- 
making that is-nevér lackadaisical and always instinct with delicacy of sentiment. . . ich a fictional tonic as 
“ The Professor's Experiment” cannot but be regarded as a boon and a blessing to by every hovel reader of 
a cheerful mind,’—Dari¥ TaLea@RArPn, 

‘The book is.written in Mrs. Hungerford’s. brightest vein ; it. is full of high spirits, and<to be properly 
enjoyed should be.read ina shady part of the gardénon 4 hot. afternoon’—DAItY UHRONICLE, 

‘We are glad to note a returti.in the preseit hovel to Mrs. Hangerford’s better nmainner.. There is no doubt 
she ean paint youthful aud ingenuons love with spontancity and charming directmess,. Also she has in her tine 
increased the treasures of memory by some impressions of winsome heroines, =. . Seldom has she drawn} or have 
we met with, a fairer pictaré than that of Susan Barry.’ATHEN.ECM. ; 

‘ There isa portrait of Susan Barry, the daugliter of.a tine old type of Irish,rector, which i§ drawn with the 
tenderest feeling and most subtle pencil, and would by itself redeeth the book*from any charge of-triviality, while 
the simple natveté and delicate purity of her Jove story are little degs-than delightfal.’—PAats. MALL GAZRrTeR, 

‘In “ The-—Professer’s Experiment” Mrs.°Hungerford has: provided capital entertainment for man and 
woman... . This is a downriglit wholesome book, and can be recommanded to thé attention ofthe médst 
particular mother in search of literature clean and sweet enough for the perusal of Wer daughter.’ ~AcADEMY. 

«Mrs. Hungerford is at her best in**The Professor's Experiment,” .'. . & novel full of brightness.and gaiety, 
and charming with that peouliar charm for which ‘* Hibernian ” js the only epithet. . . . Special affeetion will.be 
reserved for the eighteen-year-old Susan, who is one of-the most delightful heroines to be found even in the 
books of the writer who-has given us Phyllis and Molly. Bawn.’—Srrcra ror, 

‘The book is bright and amusing, and its Irish setting is of the best.’—SraNDARD. 

‘“The Professor's Experiment” is one of the brightest, breeziest, and sweetest of Mrs. Hungerford’s 
stories ..... one of the most-delightful novels I have read for a very long time.’—Spoktine Lire. 

‘ Tt if'a capital novel, ... . Susan. Barry is the most charming, perhaps, of Mrs, Hungerford's many charniing 
“girls” since Molly Bawn bewitched us alil.'—Lapy’s Picrortan. 

‘ A good old-fashioned tove story. .. . A wholesome, fresh, and bright story.’—GUARDIAN, . 

‘Mrs. Hungerford is at her best in “The Proféssor’s Experiment,” ;. ..The-author’s manner is so breezy and 
buoyant, there is so much spontaneity in the love scenes, in the chatter and cliaff of her young people; that we 
can forgive her mneh.’—Dai.y News. 

‘Mrs, Hungerford has never written a more delightinl book than “The Professor's Experiment.” ... As 
with all books written hy the author of ““Moliy Bawn,” the style is crisp, the characters aredife-like, and the 
totte is healthy throughout. ..\ A thorofghly lively, cheerful story—AcapRMy, 


DAGO NET ABROAD. 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘The best praise one can bestow ona book of this class (and: Mr Sim§' book deserves it) is, that.thongh tha 
therhes are familiar the treatmént of them is lively and fresh. . ... Full of amusing things.’ —Damwy News. 

‘Mr. Sims hasa public of-his.own, to whom he can Always successfully appeal. . , . »Mr. Sims covers in these 
pages very. well-known-ground, but his point of view and his method of expression .are alike'so unconventional 
that he makes the most familiar things seem novel, Those whe know nothing of the plates-awd_ people he 
portrays will find him’a very. trustworthy, as well ‘as sympathetic and vVivacions, companidi. He: is. full of 
common séuse and drollery; and not without a tonch of that sentimentality which isallied to humoar,—G Lorre. 

‘A lively volume either for fireside reading at home, or as & companion. on-a foreign tour, .... AS a 
lighter book of travel “ Dagonet Abroad .”-is stimulating and palatable.’—Scorsman. 

‘One might search the whole range of the literature of travel without tiuding a more entertaining compagnon 
de voyage than Mr. George R. Sims, Whose “ Dagotict Abroad” is a stistaihed display of the best of thosé qualities 
which have secured the popularity of this versatile writer. . ,-. If. only the average pomadie~“ impressionist ” 
were able to bring to his work a tithe of the conibined sympathy, observation, and-humour which inform. this 
most readable example of “‘ Dagoritt.”’ at his best.’—-Worrp, 

‘A budget of Mr. Sims’ entertaining chat in volume form is welcome indeed. . . .“‘ Dagonet” en voyage is 
ever fresh and éntertathing.“—DatLy TREEGRAPH. 

‘Racy, readable. and picturesque. ... gossipy, dis¢ursive, and full of health, hope, and happiness. .. , All the 
realism for which he is famous finds scope: here, and the result is a powerfnt volume of travel."—LIBERAL 

* Every body knows * Dagonet,’: the genial writer whose observations are so quick and true that we may be 
sure little of the humour or pathos in the lives of those with whom he comes in contact passes him without being 
recounted. .. ... ““Dagonet Abroad” is racy and never tedious, and the descriptions of every-day life in quaint old 
Spanish towns ahd Austrian cities render the book entirely enjoyable.’--LirEnary WoRLD. 

‘Mr. Sims is a keen observer,a professional philosopher, a practised raconteur, and the result is a most 
delightful and amusing volume, which shonid find a place upon every bookshelf’-—Court Jourwata 

*“Dagonet Abroad” is.bound to secure a world-wide perusal, and in all likelihood a permanent place aS an 
authority amongst books ofttravel.’—SpoxTing Live, 

‘Mr. Sims’ impréssions of people and things are always fresh, racy, and original. ., ; It is a long journey, 
but the reader never wearies with so witty and withal sd observant a cuide.’—LLoyrp's NEWSPAPER. 




















‘FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,’ 


cCLARHRE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLEOOD MiIixtTtuvUuoRE 


Is warratited to cleanse the blood from all.impuritiés from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula,Sourvy, 
Rezema, Bad Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples, aud Sores of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. 
It is the ouly real specific for Gout and Rheamatic Pains, for it removes the cause from the blood and 
bones. Thousands of wonderful cures have been effected-by it. In potties, 2s. 9¢, and Is, each, of 


all Chemists, “BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 
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GOLD MEDAL TO. AMATEUR ag tit (ora 4 Tak Wont) 


. . ‘Nothing better could he wished 
" British WeeR 
= & ‘Far superior ta ordinary guides." 
London Duily Chronic\ 
‘Sir Henry Ponsonby. ‘is 
commanded by the Queen ¢ 
thank Mr. Darlington for a 
copy of his Handbook.’ 


Edited ya aoe Darlington, F.R.G.S. 1/- each. Illustrated, Maps by Jouw BagrnonoMew, Lt 
EMOUTH A D NEW FOREST. ISLE OF WIGHT. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARM AND Ci CARDIGAN BAY. CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
ALE OF TANG NORTH WALES COAST. 


sSordwn vo. woth, 2/-,. BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, & GRASSES of NORTH WALI 


—— LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. Loypoy—wW. J, AbaMS & Sons... —— 


PHOTOGRAPHS of Buildings, Ruins, Scenery, &c., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Egypt, and Pales! 
6d, 1/+, 1/6, — Lists post free. Daxuixaton & Co., LLANGOLLEN,;"NoRTH. WALES. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A HUSBAND FROMTHE SEA 


BY -T. W. SPEIGHT 


Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
This Story (which is fully the length of an 6rdinar 
TWO-VOLUME NOVEL) forms the 


GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL | 


for’ this Year. 
London CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly; W 


THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN. 


sy ALLEN. UPWARD, Author of ‘The Queen against Owen.’ ‘Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘ The author of “ The Queen against Owen "has produced in his se¢ond novel, “ The Prince of Balkistan,” a 
britliant work of fiction, which is also something more. This strange dramatic story, compact of romantic 
incidents .. . is quite fascinating. Prince Rodolph of Batkistan is:a prince indeed : there is nothing of the 
prosaic about him ; the conspirators are all charming—real in the sense of BalgaCand Dumas, and yet latte®-day; 
and the wretched internal life of the Conrt of Russia, the hopeless protest of the civilised and humane wife o' 
Iskaoder ITT. against the system ... aredirawn with vigour and picturesqueness of a rareorder, Tataroff i | 


—_ 








either a maryelions portrait or a great creation; probably he is both."—WorL», 

‘One of. the cleverest books of the season; an exciting story that rushes on to the end with thrillingly 
augmenting interest.’—Lire. 

*Qne-of the most andacions books We have ever come across .. . Never have we read so bold a mixture of 
fiction and of fact.’—GUARDIAN, 


‘This is one of the best, the most exciting, the most thrillingly dramatic stories that have appeared since “ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” ’—Srorrixa Lure, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W 








‘Gadbury’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English CHEMICALS 


” USED 
Manufacture, Absolutely Pure. eka 


so-catled Pure 


T. he A nalyst Foreign Cocoas.) 
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